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SHORT STORIES. 



THE HERMITESS. 

Such is the texture of human society, that the con- 
duct of every individual operates in a greater or less 
degree upon others. There are few, perhaps none, 
so separate or solitary, that the influence of their ac- 
tions extends not beyond themselves. In truth, the 
dependences and relations by which a man is linked 
to those around him, are often such that his move- 
ments affect them scarcely less than himself. It is 
said, that, in the deep vales of the Alps, the breath of 
a traveller will sometimes detach from its giddy rest- 
ing-place the avalanche, which descends and over- 
whelms the valley and its inhabitants. And so, a 
single action often, not only gives color and character 
to the whole life of the actor, but determines the des- 
tiny of others. 

So long as an individual regulates his life by the 
divine rule, " Do to another as you would have another 
do to you," he is not chargeable with consequences. 
But if, through carelessness or contempt, he departs 
from the golden precept, he assumes the responsi- 
bility of all the evil that may flow from his conduct 
It is remarkable that, while this is too plain to admit 
of controversy, still a large portion of mankind, in 
the eager pursuit of pleasure, fortune, and fame, 
either overlook or disregard the GQn&enga&»sR& ^ 
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their actions upon others. On close examination, it 
will be discovered that tears and blood are common 
ingredients in the cup of voluptuous pleasure; that 
die corner-stone of a fortune is often laid in cruelty 
and fraud ; and the pinnacle of fame sometimes at- 
tained by trampling on the rights of others. Among 
those who are esteemed the favored and fortunate, 
there are many who are indebted for their success to 
their want of principle, and whose reckoning with 
conscience at the close of life will exhibit a balance 
against them that far outweighs the transient pleasures 
they have enjoyed. Our story presents one of the 
many instances to which we allude. 

About seventy years ago, there resided in Nor- 
mandy a gentleman by the name of Charles Eustace 
Moribond. He was the last of an ancient family, and 
had spent his early life at Paris, where he was alike 
distinguished for gallantry and personal accomplish- 
ments. After a short career of dissipation, he re- 
turned to his paternal estate, a disappointed man, and 
became as remarkable for seclusion and misanthropy/ 
as he had once been for gay and social qualities. 

The inmates of his house were an only child, an 
interesting girl of eighteen ; an aged Protestant priest, 
who had been long attached to the family ; and an 
advanced maiden lady, a distant relation, who was 
tolerated there for the want of another home. Mori- 
bond, however, had little intercourse with any of 
these individuals. He seldom went abroad, but spent 
his time in reading. His countenance wore a look 
of deep gloom ; and, occasionally, his eye gleamed 
with tokens of insanity, to which his family were said 
to have a predisposition. 

His daughter, Lucille, had been chiefly educated 
by Le Clerc, the priest, except in music, drawing, 
and dancing, in which she had received the instruo 
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tion of professed masters. Her mother had died 
when she was ten years old, since which time she had 
lived wholly at home, in the secluded mansion of her 
father, seeing little society, and indulging in few 
amusements, except such as could be enjoyed alone. 
In childhood, her vivacity was almost uncontrollable ; 
but it had now given place to seriousness ; and the 
face which used to beam with smiles, was serious, 
and sometimes sad. Her temper seemed to be strong- 
ly shaded by the gloom that rested upon every object 
around her. Perhaps, too, there was now a senti- 
ment in her breast that waked desires for the society 
of one, at least, with whom she could sympathize; 
and such a sentiment may have touched her coun- 
tenance with that mournfulness which sometimes 
came over it. 

Though the situation of Lucille had offered little 
occasion for the display of character, it needed not 
much observation to discover that she was beautiful ; 
and her high brow seemed to speak of lofty thoughts, 
and her full, dark eyes to tell of elevated feelings. 
But, in dealing only with her tutors, waiting-maids, 
aunt Charite, and father Le Clerc, there was little to 
develop either the one or the other. An impression, 
however, existed amongst those who knew her, that 
she was endowed with great sensibility, and that her 
character was rather made up of soft and feminine 
feelings, than of strong and active qualities. But be 
this as it might, no one who had ever seen her would 
readily forget the beautiful image that she gave to the 
mind, or fail to feel an interest in one so lovely. 

One morning, at an early -hour, Lucille received a 
summons from her father to attend him in his library. 
Such a thing was unusual, and she went to him with 
excited expectation. He held a letter in his hand, 
and seemed involved in absorbing thought. Lucille 
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stood by him a few moments ; at length he spoke to 
her. " Lucille," said he, " I have received a letter 
from a young man at Paris, who advises me that he is 
"coming to pay me a visit; and he will be here to-mor- 
row. Now, I have some things to say to you, that 
you must listen to. This young gentleman is the last 
of one branch of our family. His father removed, 
many years since, to Canada ; he was unsuccessful in 
his pursuits, and died, leaving two sons, who were 
twins, dependent upon his friends. They were fortu- 
nate in finding the protection of one who educated 
them as became their blood. One of them, however, 
married indiscreetly, and involved himself in debt. 
To escape from his difficulties, he entered on board a 
privateer which was about to sail from Quebec. The 
vessel was taken by an English ship-of-war, and Phi- 
lippe Maurice, with the rest of the crew, was im- 
mured in a gloomy prison, where he soon after died. 
Pierre, the last that now remained, came recently to 
Paris to receive a considerable fortune, which was 
bequeathed to him by a kinsman who died there a 
few months since. He is coming to visit us as a rel- 
ative, and, as such, must be received with distinc- 
tion. I hated his father ; but I would not that any 
one should see me deficient in the hospitality which 
characterized my ancestors, and which in the decay 
of their house shall not be forgotten. I tell you the 
history of this young man, Lucille, that you may un- 
derstand how I wish him to be received." 

Lucille now left her father ; and the next day Pierre 
Maurice arrived. He was a young man, about four- 
and-twenty, handsome, and possessed of engaging 
manners. There was something in his eye which 
bespoke undue warmth and quickness ; but I know 
not whether a girl of eighteen would reckon such 
traits as unfavorable to manly beauty. 
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If the reader is girled with a little second sight, he 
has foreseen that Pierre and Lucille were destined to 
" fall in love " with each other. Such was the fact ; 
And at the end of a fortnight Pierre had declared his 
passion, and Lucille had sighed a reciprocity of sen- 
timent. She must be forgiven ; for Pierre was not only 
a man after woman's own heart, but he was the first 
who had whispered love in her ear. Pierre, who was 
frank in his disposition, was prepared to make a dec- 
laration of his regard for Lucille to Moribond, when 
the latter, who looked with suspicion upon Maurice, 
had determined to put a period to his visit. 

While each was seeking the other with these oppo- 
site views, they accidentally met in the garden. Mori- 
bond rudely told Maurice that he could no longer ex- 
tend hospitality to one who could meanly attempt to 
throw poison in the cup of his host. Maurice did 
not exactly gather the meaning of the allusion; but 
understanding that it was meant for insult, he laid his 
hand hastily upon his sword. Moribond instantly 
drew his, and there was a fierce clashing of steel be- 
tween the parties. The sudden appearance of Lu- 
cille, shrieking in terror, separated them. Maurice 
withdrew, while the lowering look of Moribond pur- 
sued him with an expression of the sternest hatred. 

Maurice immediately left the house; but, deter- 
mining to see Lucille, he stopped at a neighboring 
village. He soon found means to interest father Le 
Clerc and aunt Charite in his case, who gave him 
secret admission into the chateau. Pierre at length 
persuaded Lucille to leave her father's house. Le 
Clerc hastily performed the marriage service, with none 
but aunt Charite to witness it ; and, under cover of the 
night, Pierre and his bride set out in a carriage for 
Paris. Taking a circuitous route to elude pursuit, 
they were in a few days in the vicinity of that place. 
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It was late in the evening, just after they had en- 
tered the forest of Boulogne, that their carriage was 
suddenly stopped. Pierre pulled down the window, 
dnd demanded the occasion of it. " Viper ! " said 
the voice of Moribond, " you need no answer to 
that." Maurice instantly threw open the door of the 
carriage ; and, while he* was descending, the frighted 
Lucille threw around his neck a chain, to which was 
suspended an amulet in the shape of a cross, exclaim- 
ing, "God preserve you, Pierre! — here! here! — 
take this — now no one can harm you." Maurice 
was met by Moribond, who fiercely assaulted him 
with his sword. At the same moment, the postilion 
was dragged to the ground, and the carriage driven 
rapidly away. Lucille shrieked, as she heard the 
clashing of swords; which, however, the distance and 
the noise of the carriage soon drowned. 

In three days, in a state bordering on insensibility, 
she again found herself at her father's house. She 
inquired for her father and her husband ; but all 
around her were dumb. She implored them in vain 
to tell her the catastrophe of the conflict. She was 
at length told that her father had returned, and it was 
intimated that Pierre had fallen. 

The situation of Lucille was distressing ; deprived 
jf her husband, and imprisoned rather than protected 
by her father, she contemplated her state with feel- 
ings of inexpressible bitterness. A month passed 
away. The gloom of Moribond had become darker 
and more desperate ; and the belief in young Mau- 
rice's death was admitted by all. 

At this time, a servant belonging to the family, 
who had just returned from Paris, privately informed 
father Le Clerc that he had seen Maurice there, and 
that he had ascertained that in a few days he would 
sail for America from Bordeaux. This was communi- 
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cated to Lucille, and she determined, if possible, to see 
her husband before his departure. Accordingly, she 
secretly set off for Bordeaux, taking only a favorite 
Irish servant, by the name of Kelly, with her. On 
her arrival there, she found that the vessel had sailed 
for Quebec, and that Maurice was on board. Dread- 
ing to return to her father, she determined to enter a 
vessel that was to sail for the Canadas on the morrow. 
She did so, and was soon on the broad, ocear 

It is easier for woman to sustain the burden of 
painful thoughts and agonized feelings, through a 
long period of inaction, than for the hardier sex. 
There is an impatience in men, that makes them at 
first restless, and then desperate, if they are obliged 
for a long time to brood in suspense over wrong and 
misfortune. Lucille saw her situation in its true 
light. She had separated herself from her father; 
the natural protection of the paternal roof could be 
hers no more. She was pursuing a husband; but 
one who, at best, had deserted her. She supported 
herself, however, with firmness. She wept bitterly, 
indeed ; and often, at night, when, alone in her nar- 
row apartment, she heard the waves strike against 
the plank on which she was reposing, and heard the 
winds howl through the rigging of the ship, she felt 
that she was cast off by Heaven, and deserted by her 
fellow-beings. 

But she had now a new trial to sustain. The ves- 
sel had been at sea about four weeks, when a violent 
storm arose. For several days previously, a calm had 
overspread the sea; and the wide water lay smooth 
and level as the face of a mirror. Not even the 
zephyr rippled its surface with its airy foot-prints. 
But, at length, the ocean began to swell in long and 
heavy undulations; and the sky, which before was 
clear, was now overcast with ominous ctarad&» TVfe 
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gale soon began to pour from the south-west ; and the 
sea, now changed from a green to an inky hue, tossed 
- and tumbled in violent agitation. 

The little vessel bent her side to the water, and 
gallantly danced along the top of the waves, running 
like a frighted bird before the storm. One by one 
the captain had ordered her sails to be taken in, till 
now she only carried a storm stay-sail. Still she kept 
on before the wind; till, at length, the heavy sea, 
gathering and rising over her stern, fell upon the 
deck, and swept its whole length. Orders were now 
given to lie to ; but, in bringing the vessel about, her 
mainmast was carried away, and, now unmanageable, 
she became the sport of the waves. Fortunately, at 
this time the storm began to abate; and in a few 
hours the gale had wholly subsided. The sea, how- 
ever, still swelled in heavy billows, and the wreck 
pitched and rolled violently. 

During this scene, the conduct of Lucille exhibited 
a degree of firmness which drew forth many expres- 
sions of admiration from the rough beings around her. 
She looked out upon the sea, when its waters, " work- 
ing in ceaseless undulation," only seemed a dark em- 
blem of furious passion ; she looked up to heaven, 
when the thick, hurrying clouds bore an aspect only 
of terror ; she listened to the gale, when it seemed the 
voice of a demon. She shuddered ; but she found in 
all these aspects of nature something that accorded 
with the high-wrought state of her own feelings ; she 
was elevated above the thought of immediate danger. 
The idea of death hardly came to her as an object of 
terror ; and when it crossed her mind, it seemed a 
thing which would only bring repose to a heart op- 
pressed with care and wrung with anxiety. 

After remaining several days in a disabled condi- 
tion, the suffering inhabitants of the wreck were 
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taken off by an English sloop-of-war, and carried to 
New York. Lucille now found her situation more 
perplexing than ever. She was in a strange land, and 
without friends. She was at a distance of many hun- 
dred miles from her husband, and the state of wai 
between the English and French colonies rendered il 
impossible for her to pursue him, and difficult to com* 
municate with him. Besides, she could not deny to 
herself the probability, that a husband who would de 
sert her would refuse to receive her ; and, more than 
all, there was still some reason to doubt whether her 
husband were actually living. The evidences of his 
death by her father's hand were strong ; the servant 
who supposed he saw him in Paris, might have been 
mistaken; and the, man who sailed from Bordeaux, 
might have been another person bearing the same 
name. When she reflected upon it, a circumstance 
which seemed not material before, pressed itself now 
upon her attention. The name at Bordeaux was 
written Morris, instead of Maurice ; and, on inquiry 
at New York, she found the former a very common 
name in America. Amid all this uncertainty, Lucille 
acted with decision. She adopted her father's second 
name, and passed under the title of Madame Eustace. 
Having obtained the respect of the officers of the 
English sloop-of-war, by whose influence she was re- 
ceived into the family of a respectable widow, as a 
lodger, she resolved to maintain herself by teaching 
some of the accomplishments of which she was mis- 
tress, while she should, at the same time, prosecute 
her inquiries respecting Maurice. 

A year passed away and found Lucille the mother 
of a daughter. She had obtained such In format ion, 
that her mind rested in the persuasion that her hus- 
band was really dead, and that the individual whom 
she had pursued was a stranger. She would have 
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been tired of existence, had not the maternal senti- 
ment given her motives for exertion, and those fears 
and hopes which generate attachment to life. 

Lucille made friends rapidly, and was soon able to 
set herself steadfastly to the occupation she had re- 
solved upon. The thoughts of high station in life, 
which she had been accustomed to indulge, she had 
laid aside. With a decision which evinced more 
courage than to face a battle, she closed forever all 
other hope for herself, than to support in silence her 
own sorrows, while at the same time she should take 
the humbje path which now lay before her, and bring 
to the duties she owed her child such cheerfulness 
of spirit as might enable her to discharge them with 
effect. 

All this, we may believe, was not done without 
tears, or a struggle. Could we have looked into her 
heart, and witnessed the painful process by which 
hope was exchanged for blighted prospects, and love 
turned to bitterness, and pride made to bow in low 
humiliation, and a sense of dignity and power to give 
place to a consciousness of humble dependence, we 
would have pitied her distress, and admired the en* 
ergy of her character. 

****** 

We must now pass over a long interval, and come 
at once to the year 1776. , At this time, Madame 
Eustace had been long established as a teacher of 
drawing and music ; and in that capacity had secured 
the esteem of some of the most respectable families 
in New York. She was still a beautiful woman ; but 
she had always avoided society, and lived as much in 
seclusion as her avocations would permit. She had 
obtained a genteel living, while, at the same time, 
she had sedulously devoted herself to the education 
of her daughter, Lucrece, now eighteen years old* 
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The uncommon beauty of Lucrece had already at- 
tracted much attention; and, although her mother 
had endeavored to keep her back from society, she 
had become a favorite in several families of high re- 
spectability, where she had seen some fashionable 
society, and drawn around herself not a few admirers. 
There were thoughts suggested by this state of things 
to Madame Eustace, which penetrated her with the 
keenest distress. She had submitted, without repi- 
ning, for near twenty years, to painful uncertainty ; she 
had imprisoned in her own heart her restless and anx- 
ious thoughts ; she had taken upon herself that cruel 
and humiliating station which the world will ever 
assign to an unprotected woman in her circumstances : 
all this she had borne ; and, what is more, she had, 
while young, uninstructed, and unpractised, chosen 
her own principles of conduct, and drawn from the 
sources of her own thoughts, and the impulses 
of her own spirit, the means of sustaining herself 
in this difficult path of conduct. But the circum- 
stances of her daughter made her now regard, with 
fresh bitterness, the uncertainty which rested upon 
her fortunes. 

Strange as it may seem, she could not, by every 
investigation she had been able to make, ascertain 
whether Maurice were living or not. Her father had 
died some years before, throwing no light upon the 
fate of Maurice. There were circumstances which 
inclined her to think he was still living; and others, 
again, which induced the belief that he died by the 
hand of her father. There was a mystery, however, 
which she could not penetrate, and which rendered it 
impossible for her to determine, whether she was a 
widow, or a deserted wife, or perchance the cast-off 
plaything of a deceiver. This uncertainty she had 
learned to bear so long as it affected only herself; 
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but now that it must influence the fortunes of her 
daughter, and expose her to the most mortifying 
trials, her anxiety preyed upon her in secret, and her 
heart bled afresh. In this condition she was, in the 
fall of 1776, when the British were approaching New 
York. In anticipation of its capture, many of the 
inhabitants left their homes, and hurried back into 
the country, at a distance from the scene of the com- 
ing struggle. Among others who were preparing to 
leave the city was Mrs. Rosevelt, a widow lady of 
fortune and high respectability. She had been a 
Kind friend to Madame Eustace, and was extremely 
partial to Lucrece. She proposed to Madame Eus- 
tace that Lucrece should accompany her in her re- 
tirement, which proposition was gratefully accepted. 
Accordingly, Lucrece soon left the city with Mrs. 

Rosevelt, who retired to the village of R , on the 

western border of Connecticut, while Madame Eus- 
tace remained in New York. 

It would seem that a country which is the theatre 
of war, must be wholly given to mourning and gloom. 
But there are quiet little valleys, even in such a coun- 
try, where the lover's lute is not drowned by the 
voice of cannon ; and in society, where battle and 
bloodshed are the absorbing topics, youthful hearts 
are still beating with lively emotions. 

It will not seem extraordinary, then, that, in the win- 
ter of 1776-7, the little village of R was a scene 

of considerable gayety. It was at a distance of about 
seventy miles from New York ; and, on account of its 
favorable situation, had been selected as the place of 
refuge for several wealthy families. 

Among the most distinguished individuals in the 

village of R , was Colonel Morris. He was a 

man of large fortune, and also of power and influence. 
He had been appointed colonel of militia, but as yet 
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had had no actual command. In truth, there was a 
sort of uncertainty as to his political views ; for al- 
though he had declared himself favorable to the revo- 
lution, yet there were those who suspected that he 
entertained other sentiments. His wife had been 
dead for several years. He had but one child ; and, 
what was remarkable, he seemed to have for him no 
very ambitious views. This son had been educated 
at home, and was about three-and-twenty. Though 
a young man of talents, he had been dissuaded by his 
father -from entering the army, or engaging in any 
profession. 

As it is a part of our story, we may as well disclose 
the truth at once, that this young gentleman, Wijliam 
Morris by name, soon formed a very ardent attach- 
ment for the fair Lucrece ; and it is our duty to add, 
that his passion was not thrown away upon a cold 
and indifferent heart. In short, young Morris and 
Lucrece loved each other devotedly, and, before the 
winter was out, they had said and sighed it to each 
other a thousand times. William now solicited, 
through Mrs. Rosevelt, the hand of Lucrece of her 
mother. Every thing was represented favorably by 
Mrs. Rosevelt, and the connection urged in the 
strongest terms. After many doubts and scruples, 
and many inquiries respecting the family of Morris, 
all of which were at length satisfactorily answered, 
Madame Eustace yielded a hesitating assent. Colonel 
Morris soon after signified his approbation of the 
match, and the young couple thought themselves the 
happiest things in existence. 

The time fixed for the wedding was the spring of 
1777. Madame Eustace had promised to be present 
on the occasion. But, a few days before the appoint- 
ed time, she informed Mrs. Rosevelt that unforeseen 
circumstances must prevent her being i£tes£s& ^"^^ 
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day. She wished, however, that the ceremony should 
not be deferred, and said that she would come a few. 
days after. The marriage accordingly took place. 
It was remarked, at the wedding, that a fairer pair 

were never united in the village of R ; and the 

striking resemblance between the bride and bride- 
groom was spoken of by all, and pleasantly comment- 
ed upon, as a token of congeniality which fitted them 
to be happy with each other. 

It was arranged that William should, for the pres- 
ent, take his wife to his father's house ; and, accord- 
ingly, she was soon settled there. In a few days, 
Madame Eustace arrived, accompanied only by her 
old servant Kelly, who had, twenty years before, at- 
tended her to America. It was late in the evening, 
and she found her daughter alone, and in some agita- 
tion. News had arrived that a large detachment of 
the British forces had landed at the distance of about 
twenty miles, and were directing their march toward 
Danbury. It had caused great excitement ; and 
Colonel Morris and his son had gone with others to 
learn the state of facts, and see what it might be 
necessary for them to do. Lucrece related the cir- 
cumstances to her mother, and expressed her anx- 
iety. " But I am safe," she added, " for see here ; 
William has bestowed upon me an amulet, which will 
save me from all harm." " Let me see it," said Ma- 
dame Eustace. She took it. It was a gold chain, with 
a cross of the same metal. It could not be mis- 
taken; it was the same she had thrown about the 
neck of her husband, near twenty years before, at the 
frightful moment when he was descending from his 
carriage to meet her father. 

A dreadful light now flashed on the mind of 
Madame Eustace ; in an instant, her thoughts passed 
over the whole train of circumstances, and the stun- 
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ning conclusion fell like a thunderbolt upon her. At 
once she saw that Maurice was living; that she was 
in his house ; that he had been married to her while 
still married to another, and that her daughter wa* 
wedded to her own brother. She sank upon the floor, 
in a state of insensibility ; from which, after some 
hours, she recovered. A physician was by her side, 
and Lucrece, with her husband, was bending over 
her couch. She no sooner saw them, than she 
shrieked violently, and seemed convulsed with agony. 
At this moment, Colonel Morris entered the room. 
Madame Eustace bent on him a long, fixed, earnest 
gaze. "Yes, yes!" she exclaimed, "it is he. O 
God ! why was I reserved for this ? " At the same in- 
stant, she sprang from the cQUch, throwing aside 
those who attempted to restrain her, and walked up 
to Morris, and, looking him in the face with a wild 
and fearful expression, she exclaimed, " Maurice, see, 
here is your work! I am Lucille Moribond, the 
wronged and ruined dupe of a deceiver ! There," 
said she, pointing to Lucrece, " is thy daughter and 
mine, and there is her husband, your own son I " 

Morris was a man of habitual self-command. It 
was seldom that any feature of his face was, for a mo- 
ment, liberated from the strict guard which he kept 
over his looks and speech. He had learnt to govern 
himself, and to govern others. He was grave, calm, 
and taciturn ; but, for once, his circumspection left 
him. He shrunk back from Madame Eustace as 
from a horrible spectre; his lips became pale as 
ashes ; his hands were stretched forward ; his fingers 
apart, and hooked like the talons of a bird of prey ; 
and his eye glared, in fixed amazement, upon her. 
Then, with a faltering and husky voice, he cried out, 
" Take her away — take her away ! " 

" Yes " said Madame Eustace, now relaxed, and 

2 
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fainting; "take me away; take me where I may 
never see the light of heaven again ; take me away, 
that I may never see the face of one whom in charity 
I had hoped was dead." She now sunk into the arms 
of the physician, who alone, among those present, 
had sufficient self-possession to assist her. All around 
had beeu struck with the dreadful conviction of the 
truth of Madame Eustace's words. The mind of Lu- 
crece was for a moment paralyzed ; but soon the wild- 
ness with which she looked, first on her husband, and 
then on her mother and Colonel Morris, and then 
again on her husband, at the same time drawing back 
from him, showed that she was making a frightful ap- 
plication of the truth to herself. Young Morris 
clinched his forehead with a convulsive grasp, and 
writhed as if his sinews were torn bj the rack ; while 
Colonel Morris sank down upon a chair, and sat 
breathing quick and hard, his chin resting on his 
breast, and his arms swinging relaxed by his side. 

Colonel Morris soon recovered his self-possession ; 
but he had scarcely time to collect his thoughts, when 
the trampling of a horse was heard at the door, and 
he was inquired for. It proved to be a messenger, 
despatched by General Wooster to apprize Colonel 
Morris that the British, having succeeded in burning 
Danbury, would attempt to retreat through the village 
of R ; and urgently requiring his immediate at- 
tendance at a place about ten miles distant, to assist 
in devising means to effect their capture. It was 
about midnight, and not a moment was to be lost. 
Colonel Morris mounted his horse, and set off, de- 
termining to be back early the next morning. 

The morning came, and found the house of Morris 
nearly deserted. Mrs. Rosevelt had caused Madame 
Eustace, who was in a helpless condition, to be re- 
moved to her own house, where she was attended by 
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the agonized Lucrece. William Morris had drawn 
out from Kelly the story of Madame Eustace, and 
found in it a complete corroboration of the dreadful 
hints which she had expressed. In a state of despair, 
he seized a musket, and, leaving his father's house, 
set out to join in the conflict, which was now ap- 
proaching, with the British troops. 

The history of the expedition to Danbury, the ob- 
ject of which was to destroy the military stores at 
that place, is well known. Our story only requires 
that we should give a brief outline of it. The de- 
tachment, consisting of about two thousand men, 
under General Tryon, landed at Campo Bay, near 
Fairfield, and, proceeding through Reading to Dan- 
bury, a distance of about twenty miles, laid the town 
in ashes. Having accomplished their work, they set 
out, on the morning of the fourth day after their 
landing, on their return. They now chose a circu- 
itous route through the village of R , where they 

arrived about noon. General Wooster, with three 
hundred militia, was pressing upon their rear, and 
Arnold, at the head of five hundred militia, with 
magical celerity, had placed himself in their front. 
Taking possession of a little eminence, which rises 

at the northern part of the village of R , these 

men placed themselves behind a hasty breastwork of 
logs, carts, ploughs, and harrows, along the stone 
fences, and behind the rocks, which are still to be 
seen covering the fields. 

In this position, Arnold awaited the approach of 
the British troops. They bad been apprized of the 
resistance that was to be made ; but, as they ascended 
the hill, and came close upon the American line, not 
a man was to be seen. The points of muskets that 
were visible over the rocks and fences, however, ad- 
monished them of the reception they were about to 
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meet with. There was a profound silence, only dis- 
turbed by the tread of the advancing soldiery. At 
length, a solitary musket flashed from the fence, and 
then a hundred bullets, aimed with a keen and cer- 
tain sight, were hurled upon the breast of the enemy. 
This was followed by an irregular fire, which soon 
obliged the British to retreat, leaving several of their 
men dead upon the field. 

But again they advanced, and were again repulsed. 
The British officers now held a council of war ; and 
were about proposing terms of capitulation, when, in- 
formation that General Wooster was killed being com- 
municated to them, they resolved upon a third attempt 
to break through the obstacle which opposed their 
march. Accordingly, the greater part of the forces, 
bringing up their cannon, pressed with a united effort 
upon the American line. 

This attempt proved successful. The Americans 
were obliged to fly, and leave a free passage to the 
British troops into the village of R . But al- 
though the battle was over, the sharp firing of musketry 
still resounded from the left of the American line. 
Here, a few gallant men, headed by William Morris, 
struggled with thrice their number ; but, on the point 
of being overpowered, they all at length fled but one ; 
— this was young Morris. % Looking back for a mo- 
ment upon his retreating companions, " Farewell," 
said he ; " you have something still to live for : I have 
only to die." He had scarcely uttered these words, 
when a fatal bullet entered his breast, and laid him 
down in the long repose of death. 

The British troops now entered the village without 
further interruption. They encamped on its southern 
border for the night. They committed few acts of 
violence, treating the place perhaps with more lenity 
in consideration that it was one of the few "totj 
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towns" in Connecticut. Three dwelling-houses, 
however, were burnt, to give notice of the position 
of the army, to the ships that lay waiting in the. 
sound, to receive the troops, at the distance of some* 
what more than a dozen miles. The aspiring flames 
of village dwellings were indeed an appropriate tele* 
graph to point out the progress of an invading army. 

It was a bright morning in April, that the British 
troops, in the early dawn, took their leave of the vil* 

lage of R . It was the same morning, that 

Colonel Morris, who had been detained by circum- 
stances which we need not detail, returned to his 
house. He found it desolate and deserted. He soon 
learnt the fate of his son ; and on inquiry for Lucrece 
and her mother, he found that the latter had mysteri- 
ously disappeared from the house of Mrs. Rosevelt* 
and that Lucrece was in a state of indescribable 
misery. 

Search was now made in every direction for. Ma- 
dame Eustace. She had been left apparently asleep ^ 
in her room ; but, in the absence of her attendant* 
she had disappeared, and left no means by whicker 
fate could be traced. The search was contjjiflied 
several days, but in vain. At length, Mrs. Rosevelt 
was summoned to New York by the dangerous ill- 
ness of a relative. She therefore left the village of 

R , entertaining most fearful apprehensions foi 

Madame Eustace, and taking with her the desolate 
and mourning Lucrece. 

****** 

We must now harry our story to its conclusion* 
Years had rolled away ; the British troops had long 
since left our shores, and Peace waved her banners 
over the land. The unfortunate Lucrece had found 
a quiet resting-place, and the name of Madame Eus- 
tace had been forgotten, in the village of R- 
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There was one individual there, indeed, who remem- 
bered her still. This was Colonel Morris ; and with 
him we resume our story. 

On the western border of the village of R lies a 

range of broken mountains, forming the boundary 
between the states of Connecticut and New York. 
On the western side of this mountain, opposite the 

village of R , is situated the small town of 

Salem. To this place Colonel Morris had occasion 
to go, to transact business of importance, about fif- 
teen years subsequent to the period of which we have 
been speaking. This was not accomplished tjll a 
late hour in the afternoon. As the distance in a 
direct line across the mountain to his house would 
scarce exceed four miles, while the circuitous road 
usually travelled was more than double that distance, 
he chose the former, though the path was obscure, and 
wound for nearly two miles through a thick forest. 

The sun was setting behind a thick cloud as 
4 Colonel Morris began to push his fleet horse up the 
" steep ascent of the mountain. There seems to be a 
uniji of feeling in both horse and rider, when the 
ni^k begins to lend its shadows to the gloom of the 
forest around them, inducing both unconsciously to 
urge onward with a rapid step. It was, therefore, 
but a short time before Colonel Morris had reached 
the summit of the mountain. He was now obliged, 
however, to reduce the gait of his horse to a walk, 
the road being no more than a narrow bridle path, 
leading through a crowded forest of lofty trees. The 
darkness, too, had approached with uncommon quick- 
ness, occasioned by the heavy cloud in the west, 
which now began to extend rapidly over the sky. 
But, proceeding without accident, Colonel Morris 
had penetrated about half through the forest, when 
his horse suddenly stopped} and seemed looking for* 
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ward with intense surprise. In vain his rider at- 
tempted to urge him forward with the whip and spur. 
The horse trembled, and several times endeavored 
to wheel about, as if alarmed by some fearful vision. 
Colonel Morris bent his eye keenly forward, in the 
effort to discover the occasion of the animal's terror, 
lie thought he could perceive, through the gloom, the 
figure of a human being standing in the path. De- 
termined to ascertain the truth, he sprang from his 
horse, tied him hastily to the branch of a tree, 
and stepped forward to the spot where the figure 
seemed to stand; but it appeared to recede with a 
noiseless step, keeping the same distance between 
them. 

Having proceeded in this manner a considerable 
distance, Colonel Morris at length paused. Some- 
thing like a sensation of fear began to steal coldly 
over him. He was on the point of turning back, when 
he heard his name distinctly whispered, as if by a 
female voice. Determining to make one effort more fk 
o solve this mystepy, he again pursued the figure, 
nd with a more rapid step. But this he was j^n 
bliged to abate, for the path grew more ruggedHnd 
irrow, and the darkness was now so thick that the 
jects around were nearly undistinguishable ; but 
) dim figure still flitted before him, and, with a 
erish anxiety, he still pursued. 
We sometimes look back upon our actions, and en- 
vor in vain to discover the motive which prompted * 
ti. Whether, on some occasions, uncommon cir- 
stances lend a mysterious influence to the sou!, 
me latent association is suddenly roused into ac- 
, or the fingers of unseen spirits are playing at 
eart, and guiding it on to its destiny, it is often 
ven us to know. Colonel Morris was a man of 
than fifty, and remarkable for calmness «asL 
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gravity. Bat he was now involved in a wild adven- 
ture at night, on a solitary mountain, and lent him- 
self as freely to the suggestions of his imagination, 
as the youthful hero of romance. 

Having eagerly pursued his object for nearly an 
hour, Colonel Morris at length lost sight of the image 
that had led him forward. He stopped, and began to 
think that he had been deluded by a phantasm of the 
brain. He passed his hand over his eyes, as if to 
wipe away a mist ; and then intently looked in every 
direction, to discover the form which had excited 
such an irresistible impulse in his breast. It was 
vain. The spaces beneath the thick branches of the 
trees were filled only with impenetrable darkness. 
He listened ; 'twas silent as the house of death. He 
now determined to give up the pursuit, and set for- 
ward on his return ; but he soon discovered that he 
had entirely lost the path, and was wandering amid 
the trackless woods. This discovery did not, how- 
ever, abate his efforts to proceed. Believing that he 
knew the direction to his horse, he pressed onward, 
cfcr rock and ledge, till fatigue obliged him to pause. 

At this moment, the cloud, behind which the sun 
was setting when he began his ride up the mountain, 
had entirely involved the skies. It rolled along in 
thick and hurried masses, and the murmurs from the 
distant hills foretold an impending storm. Large, 
scattered drops of rain began now to fall. Colonel 
Morris cast anxiously around for shelter. A faint 
flash of lightning discovered to him that he was stand- 
ing on the very brink of a fearful precipice, and that 
a single step might plunge him to its bottom. His 
perplexity was extreme. He stood still, waiting for 
another flash of lightning, that he might gain a more 
exact idea of his situation, when he felt his hand 
strongly grasped by another. At the same time, he 
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was pulled forward, while a husky voice said to him, 
" Come, Maurice, come to my mountain bowej. My 
father said you were false ; but I told him you were 
true ; and you have come again, and I have brought 
the thunder and the lightning to unite us. It is the 
voice of God, and what he hath joined, man shall not 
again put asunder." While this was said, Morris was 
led down a slope on the face of the precipice. " Here 
you are safe," said the voice. " In the name of 
Heaven, who and what are you ? " said Morris. There 
was a momentary pause ; then a broad, clear flash of 
lightning followed for an instant, presenting every ob- 
ject to the eye distinctly, as at the clear hour of noon. 
Morris's question was answered. He saw standing 
before hiin the form of Madame Eustace, thin, pale, 
and wild ; her countenance bearing a look of lofty 
excitement. He exclaimed, involuntarily, "Good 
God ! is it you ? " " Whist, whist," said she, " you 
will scare my children. The fox sleeps at my head, 
and the rattlesnake at my feet. I sing to them, and 
they are happy. The eagle is perched on the roof of 
my castle ; he knows my voice, and he loves it. Say, 
Maurice, will you come and live with us ? This- cave 
shall be our palace ; and if you will come, I will be 
more beautiful and happy than when you stole me 
from my father's house. You shall be king of the 
valley and lord of the mountain." 

Here the voice of the Hermitess was drowned by 
the thunder, which pealed down the sides of the 
mountain, and shook it to its very centre. The light- 
ning came, too, in thick, dazzling flashes, and the 
water began to pour from the cloud in torrents. 
Morris perceived that he was sheltered frotn the 
storm by a projecting rock, which formed a sort of 
cave, that seemed the regular abode of a human be- 
ing. He had before heard that a wild woman lived 
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alone in the mountain, and he now perceived that 
woman, to be Madame Eustace. It is not easy to 
depict his feelings. The extraordinary manner in 
which he had been led to the spot, the wildness of the 
place, and the terrific aspect which nature assumed, 
— all contributed to impress him with the idea that 
some frightful catastrophe was about to take place. 
He would have fled from the spot, and trusted him- 
self to the wild uproar of the elements, had it not 
been a matter of extreme hazard to attempt it during 
the darkness. The cave in which he was sheltered 
overhung a precipice of more than a hundred feet f 
and the path which led from it to the top of the rock, 
was a narrow projection, scarcely a yard in width. It 
was down this giddy footway he had been led by 
Madame Eustace in the darkness ; and he could not 
but shudder to think how slight a deviation would 
have ' plunged him to the bottom of the gulf that 
yawned beneath. 

Colonel Morris was at length able to take a calm 
survey of his situation ; the result of which deter- 
mined him to remain till morning, unless something 
should intervene to require some other course of con- 
duct. Accordingly, he sat down on a projection of 
the rock, and remained in a state of watchful anxiety. 
The Hermitess filled up the intervals between the 
thunder with her wild conversation. But, at length, 
the storm began to abate; the flashes of lightning 
were fainter and less frequent, and the rain fell less 
heavily. In half an hour, the western sky was clear, 
and the low muttering of the distant thunder was 
scarcely distinguished by the ear. The full, round 
moon •was rising over the thunder-cloud in the east, 
pouring a silver light along the edge of the dark mass 
that lay beneath. 

Morris now looked out upon the scene. All around 
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was cairn, and nothing disturbed the silence save the 
rippling waters that flowed in a thousand currents 
down the sides of the mountain. At this moment, 
the Hermitess came to his side. " Look at yonder 
cloud," said she, pointing to the east; " 'tis an em- 
blem of this dark life we live. Look up to heaven ; 
do you see the crystal palaces that are glimmering 
there? 'Tis there. the pure spirit shall find rest 
when our sad work is over here. Come, come," said 
she, drawing him forward, " let us go now." Accord- 
ingly, she led him up the narrow path ; and, striding 
forward, bade him follow her. He did so ; and, after 
a long and wandering route, she led him to the 
place where his horse was standing. "Go to your 
home," said she, " and I will go to mine. You wi.ll 
sleep on your pillow of down, and I will lay my cold 
bones on my bed of rock. It matters not, for we are 
going away soon. Farewell, till we meet again." 
Morris now mounted his horse, and returned without 
further adventure to his house. 

****** 
We now come to a period several years subsequent 
to the foregoing adventure. Morris was now an 
old man ; with wealth indeed, but without children 
or friends. His soul seemed divided between re- 
ligion and avarice ; and, while he paid a strict ob- 
servance to the rites of the one, he seemed heartily 
devoted to the other. The time had arrived when he 
was apparently drawing near the close of his career. • 
He htfd been lor some months confined to his house ; 
but, on a pleasant Sabbath morning in the summer, he 
found himself able to attend " meeting," it being " sac- 
rament day." As the members of the church, among 
whom was Morris, had gathered round the altar, and 
the clergyman was about to commence the solemn 
ceremonies of the Lord's supper, a woman of very 
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extraordinary appearance was seen to enter the 
church. She was extremely aged ; her long, white 
hair fell over her cheeks and down her shoulders; 
her eye, which seemed once to have been black, was 
now nearly colorless. She wore around her head a 
black hood, and over her shoulders a long, black 
shawl. On her arms were pinned a number of oak 
leaves, and an oak branch was wound around her 
head. 
• No surprise was manifested at the entrance of this 
singular being into the meeting-house. She had long 
been known to the inhabitants, under the name of the 
Hermitess, as the occupant of a cave in the mountain 
which lay west of the village. For some years before 
her residence was known, she appeared occasionally 
in the villages that bordered on the mountain; and 
usually attended one of the churches on Sunday. 
The following description of her is selected from the 
many that have been given : — 

" Her long, snowy locks, like the winter drift, 
On the wind were backward cast ; 
And her crippled form glided by so swift, 
You had said 'twere a ghost that passed. 

" And her house was a cave in a giddy rock, 
That o'erhung a sullen vale ; 
And 'twas deeply scarred by the lightning's shock, 
And swept by the vengeful gale. 

" As alone on the cliff she musingly sate, 
The fox at her fingers would snap ; 
The raven would sit on her snow-white pate, 
And the rattlesnake coil in her lap. 

11 And the vulture looked down with a welcoming eye, 
As he stooped in his airy swing ; 
And the haughty eagle hovered so nigh, 
As to fan her long locks with his wing. 
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** Bat, when winter rolled dark its sullen wave, ' 
From the west, with gusty shock, 
Old *****, deserted, crept cold to her cave, 
And slept, without bed, on her rock. 

" No fire illumined her dismal den ; 
Yet a tattered Bible she read ; 
For she saw in the dark, with a wizard ken, 
And talked with the troubled dead." 

Let us now return to our story. .Colonel Morris 
was the only individual that seemed particularly to 
mark the entrance of this singular woman into the 
church. His eyes followed her along the aisle ; and, 
as she approached the pew where he was sitting, and 
took her seat by his side, he seemed palsied with dis- 
may. His habitual self-command, however, did not 
now desert him ; he forced an appearance of calm- 
ness, and remained to the end of the service. As the 
Hermitess was about to leave the house, she turned 
her eye for the first time on the face of Morris. For 
nearly a minute, she stood before him, fixing her wild 
eye with inexpressible solemnity upon him. She 
then slowly raised her hand, and, displaying a brown, 
shrunken arm, raised it over her head, pointing omi- 
nously to heaven, and said in a whisper, " We are 
going soon ! " 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of a summer moon- 
light night in New England. That which followed 
the day we have been speaking of, at the hour of 

twelve, saw the village of R sleeping in profound 

silence beneath the light of the " cold, round moon." 
All seemed peaceful as the still palace of death. 
Every window was dark ; every house was hushed in 
repose save one. There was one house surrounded 
with aged elms and drooping willows, through whose 
deep shadows the lamp from a chamber threw a dim 
flame. Within this chamber lay Colonel Morris ^ <ml 
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his death-bed. The room was faintly lighted; and 
around the bed stood several persons, expecting every 
moment to witness the last struggle. Not a whisper 
broke from any lip, and nothing disturbed the mourn- 
ful stillness of the place, except the quick breathing 
of the dying man. At length a light step was heard, 
and an aged woman, with gray locks and a wild ex- 
pression of countenance, approached the bedside. 
She spoke not, but fixed her eye keenly upon the 
face of Morris, who now rose in his bed, and glared 
upon her with an expression more fearful than that 
which death stamps upon the face. All around the 
bed were paralyzed with awe and astonishment ; and 
the wild woman and the dying man gazed at each other 
for some moments. At length Morris raised his hand 
as if to clear his eyes from a mist ; but the cold, droop- 
ing fingers refused to perform their office ; the relaxed 
arm fell by his side, and at the same moment he sunk 
back upon his pillow. His attendants sprang to his 
side ; but the spirit had passed — they turned to look 
for the apparition ; but that too had vanished. 

The next morning, a farmer had occasion to cross 
the mountain in the direction of the Hermitess' s cave. 
The place was now well known, and was sometimes 
resorted to by the villagers. The farmer turned a 
little aside from his path to visit the spot. He found 
the Hermitess reposing on her bed of rock. He 
spoke to her, but she answered not ; he approached, 
and found that she was cold as the stone on which 
she slept. 

Such is the tale of the Hermitess. We have now 
but to add such explanations as the seeming mystery 
of the story may demand. The reader will return 
with us a moment to the spot where Pierre Maurice 
descended from his carriage and met Moribond. 
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They fought in the moonlight for some time, when 
Pierre was wounded. Moribond left him with his 
servants, and returned to his residence, whither he 
had directed his daughter to be conducted. He was 
influenced by the suspicion that the views of Pierre 
were base ; to which a state bordering on insanity 
had added excitement. 

The wounded Pierre was taken by his servants to a 
Hotel in Paris. His twin brother Philippe, who had 
been supposed dead, had at length escaped from 
prison in England, and arrived at the hotel just before 
Pierre was brought in. The latter had only time to 
execute a will, giving his fortune to Lucille, and to 
commend her to the care of his brother, who prom- 
ised a faithful execution of his wishes. 

Philippe Maurice had now a powerful struggle in 
his breast. One act of baseness would give him pos- 
session of his brother's ample fortune. He resolved 
to secure it Accordingly, his brother was privately 
buried, and his death concealed. He gave himself 
forth as Pierre Maurice, which pretence his uncommon 
resemblance enabled him to support. He signed the 
necessary papers, and set out for America in pos- 
session of his brother's estate, which he had con- 
verted into money. On his arrival at Quebec, having 
changed his name from Maurice to Morris, he con- 
cealed his return, and taking his wife and child, 

settled himself in the obscure Tillage of R . 

Here he had since lived, devoted to the increase of 
his fortune, and absorbing every other sentiment in 
the passion of avarice : his life was a perpetual strug- 
gle between the claims of conscience and the still 
Longer dominion of mammon. 
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A TALE OF THE CLYDE. 

It was on the — of ,17 — , that the fearful 

rise in the waters of the River Clyde carried away the 
stone bridge which crossed it at the foot of the Salt 
Market Street of Glasgow. It is a day memorable in 
the annals of that city, but still more so in my pri- 
vate history, and the records of ray recollection, and 
— my love ; for, old, and dull, and cold, as I now 
am, I have loved. There is, far up on the wall of a 
building at a great distance from the usual channel 
of the stream, an indentation cut, to show the height 
to which its waters rose, and an inscription to tell the 
tale. The tablets of my heart have a more deeply 
engraven line — a more enduring impress and record 
of that day of desolation. The waves passed not the 
limits of the one, and they left every thing beneath as 
it was before. From me, all that preceded that tide- 
mark of fate is reft away, or is left shattered and 
broken ; and still it would appear as if the gloomy 
waters rose above and passed beyond even that boun- 
dary ; for, welling out from the fountains of a mel- 
ancholy memory, the flood yet seems to sweep along 
the heart it left a desert, but which must dree its 
loneliness till the spring-tide of fate shall bear me 
away in its ebb to peace and — Isabella. 

She was the first — the only woman I ever loved. 
Dark-haired, bright-eyed, and nineteen, it was little 
wonder she caught my affection. Yet it was her 
heart that secured the love her charms excited — her 
mind that fixed into esteem what had else been but 
fleeting admiration. But I cannot go on to describe 
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her. Suffice it, that in all her girlish beauty she 
seems still before me : could I paint that vision, it 
would not add to my pleasure, nor yet increase the 
interest of my story. Her father was a highly-re- 
spectable tradesman, who resided — fatally for me — 
in the lower part of the city. Modern improvements 
have swept away the last relics of a building where 
Cromwell resided for a time, and Prince Charles is 
said to have lodged for a night. Its historical asso- 
ciations and venerable exterior long made it an object 
of interest to the antiquarian ana the stranger : its 
having been the dwelling of Isabella Oswald made me 
weep its fall. 

We never had a cross in our love till — but let me 
not anticipate. My mistress was too artless and can- 
did to seek to conceal that my passion was reciproca- 
ted, and her widowed father too indulgent to his only 
child to throw any obstacle in the way of her happi- 
ness. The day was fixed which was to see her mine, 
and the wedding garments already waited for the 
wearers. A trivial circumstance had deferred my 
happiness and our union for a whole — month, as we 
then thought; for the corresponding day of the suo^ 
ceeding one was determined upon as the one fittest 
for the festivity, which could not be celebrated on the 
16th of ; but we could then see nothing to pre- 
vent its being so on the 16th of . Isabella's fa- 
ther was married on this day of the calendar ; and he 
had been so peculiarly happy as a husband, that he 
seemed almost to think that no man could be equally 
so unless he was wedded on that identical day. 
Alas ! this month was to be — eternity I had almost 
said — yet, yet surely I shall meet with my Isabella, 
and be again united with her in the bonds of enduring 
affection ! It was fated to be lengthened, however, 
into all the weary years which have a\x\afc ore^ft. ^ssfc%> 

3 
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and have yet to elapse before it is the will of the 
Giver of my life to resume it to himself, and ask me 
for my compt. 

The winter had been very open, and the great 
quantities of rain which fell around Glasgow, and in 
the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, had repeatedly swol- 
len the River Clyde to an uncommon height. But the 
house in which resided Mr. Oswald was so far from 
its banks, that the successive spates never reached, 
nor even nearly approached it. At length, however, 
the frost set in with sudden and keen severity. A 
temporary thaw followed in a day or two, but was 
speedily succeeded by a considerable fall of snow, 
which lay on the hills above the county town, and 
round Tinto, to a great depth. The frost again be- 
came intense, but was of brief duration ; for, returning 
from a wedding party at an early hour on the morning 
of Saturday, it seemed to me increasing in bitterness ; 
but, on rising from bed after a short rest, I found 
torrents of rain pouring down, the wind blowing a 
gale from the westward, and the air unnaturally warm. 
In the city, the thaw was instantaneous, and almost 
^magical in its operation, sweeping the streets of their 
accumulated frost in a few hours. The gale in- 
creased as the day wore on, and the rain descended 
without intermission till evening, when the fury of 
both seemed to abate. About nine o'clock on the 
Saturday evening, there was almost what the sailors 
call a " lull ; " and every one imagined the storm had 
altogether ceased. 

Although dwelling in a quarter of the city remote 
from Isabella's home, many of my evenings, as might 
have been expected, were passed there in the delight- 
ful anticipation of the approaching time when all our 
hours of leisure should be spent together. The busi- 
ness of the week concluded, I hastened to seat myself 
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beside my untiring betrothed, who would hardly cease 
to ply her needle, or lay aside her work, even when 
my arm, hanging over her chair, and perhaps even 
intruding upon her waist, interfered with the swift 
but ever-graceful motion of her hand in sewing. My 
request itself, that she would be idle for a time, was 
but half conceded. But then — it was upon prepara- 
tions for her new station — household comforts for her 
future husband — becoming garments for a young 
wife — that she was occupied! And she could 
speak and look — O ! speak by snatches, and look in 
glances, as she raised her eyes from her task — when 
so employed — more beautifully, as it seemed to me, 
than any other one could, with nothing else to do, 
and no other object to attain but admiration. 

Thus seated,. we noticed not that the wind had 
again risen, and the rain began to pelt against the 
casement, until I gave my first threatening motion of 
departure. This, of course, preceded the actual 
effecting of it about an hour, but during that time it 
was evident that the storm had resumed all its vio- 
lence. We were told, too, that the river was rising, 
and that those who lived near it were deserting their 
houses ; but the thought of danger to the place where 
we sat never occurred. Eleven o'clock arrived, and, 
with a reluctance I was loath to exhibit, and could 
not then account for, — but which was the sensation 
the very brutes feel at impending calamity, — I bade 
my Isabella good night, and proceeded to my distant 
home. It was in vain that I sought by occupation 
to weary myself into sleepiness when I had arrived 
there. The tempest increased, and with it my rest- 
lessness and agitation. To bed. however, I went; 
but certainly not to rest ; for as the watches of mid- 
night wore on, the gale became a hurricane, and 
came in such terrific gusts of violence, as at ea&tv o& 
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to feel in daylight almost ashamed of my midnight 
apprehensions ; and, however rapid my gait might be 
as I proceeded down the High Street, I did no more 
than walk. I even paused for a moment to answer 
an interrogatory from a passing friend ; so assured 
was I willing to think myself, that my fears had been 
visionary. The city cross was at length passed ; but 
I ran as I approached that bend in the Salt Market 
which, when turned, permitted me to see the building 
that held all I loved on earth. A crowd hid its lower 
part from me ; but a glance told that all was se- 
cure on its roof. The throng extended, as it seemed, 
so far above her residence, as to block up the street 
at where it opens to St. Andrew's Square I was 
but a moment in penetrating its outer rank, and 
finding myself, a few steps farther on, on the verge 
of a vast body of sullen and muddy water, which 
stretched thus far up, and onioards beyond where had 
stood the opposite end of the distant bridge, that now, 
in vain, I looked for ! It had been swept away in 
the rapid and mighty current which threw its supera- 
bundant streams thus far into the city streets. All 
was desolation below where I stood. I was horror- 
struck at the sight of houses before me whose first 
floor windows, from the declivity of the descent to- 
wards the river, were almost under water, and the 
thought that Isabella and her father might have 
perished in seeking to escape in terror from a flood, 
that, though it could not reach their own apartments, 
might yet endanger the safety of the whole tenement, 
and, at the best, imprison them, and separate her 
tfrom me until it had subsided. The inhabitants who 
had escaped from the shops and lower floors of the 
houses between where I was and the river, were all 
crowded in the upper flats, whose windows, crammed 
irith a terrified population, contrasted strangely with 
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the utter solitude nearer the street, where every open- 
ing was closed, and not a living thing visible. The 
carcasses of drowned domestic animals, filth, and 
fragments of furniture, floated around ; but, beneath 
the second story of the houses, vestige of animated 
being there was none. Boats could not be procured 
from the harbor, and carts did not then, as now in 
similar emergencies, ply through the stream ; indeed, 
the water was much too deep for them, even if they 
had had a dry spot to resort to after passing through. 
The wailing of women and children, driven from 
their houses, and the chattering inquiries of idlers 
asking particulars which those who knew them were 
too deeply affected to communicate, prevented my 
eager questions as to Mr. Oswald and family's safety 
meeting with an answer. At length I found one who 
said — blessed words ! — that he could assure me that 
they were still in their own house, and in a security 
their elevated position insured them. But then he 
also told me that it was but three or four hours since 
it became impossible to reach them by the increase 
of the flood ; so that my delay, my confidence, my 
hope had exiled me during her danger from my 
sweetheart's side ! Had I hastened at an earlier hour 
to assure myself of her safety, I would have shared 
her imprisonment, and been at her side in case of 
peril ! This was indeed a bitter thought. 

After as careful a survey as my perturbation and 
self-reprobation would permit of the position and 
depth of the water, and being assured that a boat was 
hourly expected from some quarter, I judged that, if I 
could procure a horse, I might ride so far down as to 
obtain a glimpse of the windows of Mr. Oswald, and 
perhaps see Isabella at one of them. A proffer of 
about as much as the value of the brute, procured me 
the loan of a miserable creature from a carter, who 
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unharnessed the animal ; and on its naked back I rode 
into the water till it reached my knees and the girths 
of the hack, which then would go no farther. I, how- 
ever, attained my purpose. The jeers of the crowd, 
and the awkward spluttering of the animal, unaccus- 
tomed equally to water and being rode on; attracted 
to the windows all who could spare a thought from 
their own fears. Isabella opened the casement of her 
room and looked out. A glance showed me that she 
was safe, and her that I was an object of not un- 
called-for merriment to the gazers. I perceived this 
myself; but not till the wave of her 'kerchief told me 
all was well ; and the arch nod of her head showed 
she was sufficiently at her ease to smile. I returned 
to the shore, as I may call it, happy ; yet — shall I con- 
fess it? — almost angry too. 

The waters continued to rise; and, as the wind 
had abated, it was obvious that the melting of the 
snow was the cause. Of course it was impossible to 
guess at what hour there was a chance of them sub- 
siding. I hesitated for a time whether to exhibit any 
further violence of anxiety to reach Mr. Oswald's, or 
wait for the expected boat which was to be employed 
in carrying provisions to the besieged who might 
need a supply. The delay of its arrival at length 
became intolerable as I paced to and fro upon the 
margin, on which the rising waters still seemed to 
encroach. The day wore on ; the churches emptied 
their crowds to throng to the scene and return again 
to sermon with a tranquillity that I envied. At 
length, chafed to contempt for even the titter of a 
hundred gazers, or the deprecatory smile of my mis- 
tress herself, I retraced my steps to the Trongate, 
and pursued its westward course towards the Broomie- 
law, anticipating the possibility of procuring there 
a boat and a couple of rowers from one of the vessels 
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in that harbor. In my anxious baste, I had forgotten 
that the same river which leaped over its bounds at a 
higher part of its course, was not likely to confine, 
itself within them so much farther down the level of 
its channel. As I might have anticipated, I found 
the scene at the Jamaica Street bridge, which the 
elevation of its roadway enabled me to reach, one of 
wider desolation, but far more awful grandeur, than 
the cirpumscribed one I had left. Placed on its cen- 
tre arch, and looking upward, it seemed as if some 
mighty transatlantic stream, and not an island river, 
rolled along in terrible depth and irresistible might, 
between banks whose edges were steep and abrupt 
indeed, for, defined only by the fronts of the far-sep- 
arated lines of houses that stood many hundred feet 
distant from its usual channef but close beside which 
it now rushed furiously by in boiling eddies of clay- 
colored waves, fearful in their silent, unfoamy turbu- 
lence, which no wind stirred up — as is the angry 
malice of a man for whose fury we perceive no pres- 
ent cause. Beneath the bridge, the water roared 
with thundering turmoil, and all of it that could not 
escape through the roomy arches, curled up into yeast 
by the resistance of the abutments, raged noisily and 
fiercely through the ornamental circular openings 
placed above them. Looking down the stream, if 
there was less turbulence, because greater room for 
expansion, the prospect was not less terrible and un- 
common. Between the houses far remote from the 
breastwork of the harbor and those on the opposite 
shore, still more widely separated from the broad and 
level bank of the river, on that side, by a pasture park 
and road, tnere was but one vast channel for the sea- 
like stream that filled it brimmingly. The water was 
even seen to extend far up the streets, which on 
cither side opened laterally from vrtraX. afcetasA \tfs« 
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but the stone edging of this gigantic canal, or vast 
basin ; and the long line of vessels, secured to their 
usual rings and fastenings on the quay, and either 
riding close to its front, or over its top, as their 
cables gave them space, looked but a large fleet at 
anchor in the middle of the stream. At the moment 
I turned my face westward, a little sloop had broken 
from its fastenings with apparently but an old man 
and a boy on board, and was reeling down the eddy- 
ing current in drunken-like whirls, while the ear 
shrunk from the screams of these helpless extremes 
of existence, as did the eye from their peril — a peril 
from which they could only escape by the miracle 
of their bark being speedily driven on the level shore, 
or running foul of somejarger vessel that could stand 
the shock. Of yawl or pinnace, there was not one in 
view. Every thing without a mast that was not 
swamped, had been hoisted up. into snug security on 
the deck of the larger vessels they attended ; and to 
my hurried, and, I fear, incoherent inquiries whether 
I could hire a boat and some rowers to proceed to 
the Salt Market and carry me to a building insulated 
by the water, I only procured in answer the stare of 
vacant astonishment, or vulgar jesting and fresh- 
water-sailors' slang. It soon became obvious even to 
myself, that it was altogether hopeless to expect 
effecting a communication with Mr. Oswald's family 
by such means, and there was obviously nothing for 
me but patience — a sufficient punishment. I strained 
my eyes to watch if there was any perceptible declen- 
sion in the height of the water, and almost blessed 
a person who assured me that he thought it had begun 
to ebb, although even my eagerness could not per- 
ceive its recession. 

I returned again to my station in the street where 
Isabella lived. The waters had not subsided; but 
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the wind had again risen, and at six o'clock — it was 
now four — the tide would be full, and, consequently, 
the flood greater. In my absence, I learned with 
regret, but without self-reproach, that the expected 
boat had arrived from the neighboring canal basin ; 
but, after carrying assistance to many sufferers, had 
swamped upon a bulk, hidden under water, and it 
was not thought worth while to cart another from 
such a distance. For some hours, then, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, it was evident that 
no exertion on my part could enable me to overcome 
the obstacles which separated me from my beloved ; 
and, exhausted with anxiety, fatigue, cold, and hun- 
ger, I was prevailed upon by some friends who had 
now joined me, to retire to a neighboring tavern for 
refreshment. Night was now closing in, but it was 
in the unclouded beauty of a rising moon, and the 
clear atmosphere of a returning frost, so that I was 
cheered with the hope, on my part, and certainty on 
that of others, that, ere nine o'clock, the passage to 
the foot of the Salt Market would be practicable. 
Some of my companions even asserted that the street 
would be almost as soon drained as the bowl in 
whose brimming contents they pledged my mistress, 
and the wish, at the same time, that I might never 
suffer so much from drought as I had done from 
moisture. Though anxious, I became almost cheer- 
ful, but was again at my post by the time of high 
water. And there to and fro did I pace, marking 
and measuring the recession of the slimy flood, whose 
retreat had now obviously, though slowly, begun 
At eight o'clock, I conceived it practicable to reach 
the entrance to Mr. Oswald's dwelling, by driving a 
cart through the water. When the owner of it, how- 
ever, found that it sunk beneath the trams, he refused 
to proceed. Another hour of fewenaYi Ni«8uta&ata&Kfe 
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was mine, and another attempt, although nearer suc- 
cess — because coming close to the mark — yet did 
not reach it. At length, just as the first chimes of the 
ten o'clock bells were inducing the few uninterested 
stragglers who lingered upon the spot to turn home- 
wards, a loud cry was heard to proceed from the 
lower part of the street, near to which we could now 
advance. Lights was seen at many windows ; case- 
ments were hurriedly opened ; and in the tenement 
for whose security alone I cared, a singular bustle 
and confusion was observed. Suddenly there ran 
along the line of gazers that defined the dry street 
and the water, the broken whisper — whence commu- 
nicated I have never learned — that the foundations of 
the houses farthest down had been sapped, and were 
giving way. The flags of the pavement, it was said, 
were starting up upon their ends, and the screams 
were occasioned by the inmates observing fearful 
rents in the walls of the buildings, from the lower 
flats of which the water was now hastening with rapid 
and destructive suction. I saw nothing of this, for I 
waited not to look. It was enough that I had heard. 
Throwing myself into a cart, I seized the halter of 
the horse, and, hardly waiting for the driver, forced 
it onwards through the still deep, though receding 
flood. The water was over the flooring of the car 
before it reached the gateway leading to Isabella's 
dwelling ; and was up to my breast as at one bound 
I leaped over the wheels, regardless of the snorting 
capers of the affrighted horse. In one minute I was 
under the archway, and in utte* darkness ; but I half 
stepped, half floated, onwards towards where I guessed 
was the entrance to the stair. In a moment I was 
over the eyes — plunged into a hole occasioned by the 
breaking up of the oavement ; but in another, drip- 
ping at every lock^l had struggled, I hardly knew 
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how, but instinctively, to the turnpike, and was above 
the water-mark on its steps. A second showed me a 
frightful rent in the wall of the stair; and almost 
with but one bound, I was by the side of Isabella. 
Less alarmed than I, she was, however, like all the 
inmates of the land, greatly terrified, and anxiously 
waiting the assistance for which her father was by 
this time making signals at the window. A word 
served to explain that the means of succor and escape 
were near at hand, in the cart I had ordered to wait 
my return. The old man was grateful ; my beloved 
silently but fondly submitted to be lifted up in my 
arms ; and, followed by the servants with papers and 
other valuables, I proceeded down to the still half- 
choked-up archway. As we proceeded, a loud crack 
from the timbers of the building, and a visible widen- 
ing of the rent before noticed, together with the fall 
of masses of plaster from the roof, increased their 
terror, and quickened our speed. Bearing aloft my 
precious charge, and exclaiming that I should lead 
the way, I plunged into the water, which now reached 
no higher than my middle. . Taking care to avoid 
that side where I had stumbled as I entered, I cau- 
tiously advanced, pressing my dear burden to my 
breast with one arm, while the other served to pilot me 
along the walls with — I still remember — unhurry- 
ing care. The father and domestics hesitated to fol- 
low, and the lights they held in their hands threw a 
dazzling glare upon the dismal waters as I turned 
round to inquire the cause of their delay, and to en- 
courage their advance. ^ one instant of time I was 
plunged into a dark and narrow gulf, which had 
yawned open for my destruction as I advanced I 
felt myself sink in a moment, and graze against the 
sides of the chasm as I descende d; anj sAe was with 
me — clinging to me — locked ^ffr ajJ^V 0\2& 
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dreadful scream from her, a gurgling groan from my- 
self, and the feeling of intense pain in my temples for 
a moment, is all that I remember of this dreadful hour. 
Dim recollections I have, indeed, of flaming torches 
— coils of ropes and iron-spiked drags — bleeding 
temples, and draughts forced down my throat — 
oaths — exclamations — waitings and tears ; but these 
I dare not think upon ; for I was mad, they tell me, 
for a time, when, weeks after, I inquired where I 
stood — and for my Isabella. I then learned that it 
was presumed she — more severely bruised than even 
I had been, in the descent to the cellar beneath the 
gateway, whose arch had fallen in — had sunk with .• 
me, while her body had not instantaneously risen to 
the surface of the horrid gap, with mine, and had 
perished — half stricken and half drowned — beneath 
this low-browed vault, and amid these slimy waters ! 
Her father died broken-hearted. It has been my 
award to live so. Lunatics are mad when the moon 
is at the full ; I am only so when again the hateful 
waves of the spate are in the streets of the city, and, 
it may be, sapping more foundations, and drowning 
more earthly hopes of happiness and Isabellas. It is 
but then only that I can speak of her name, or tell 
her fearful and untimely fate. 



THE NIGH^| ALARM. 

It was eleven o'clock, and four young and lovely 
listers had assembled in one room to hear the con- 
tents of a^ letter, ,which had just arrived that morning 
from a <t^pn4HMplo matter what the letter said, but 
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it may be presumed that it was unusually interesting ; 
and the quickly-approaching marriage of one of the 
parties might lead to an easy divination of its nature, 
were it necessary to the following narrative. The 
group thus collected was worthy of the most skilful 
painter, and, although any artist might have been im- 
proved by the attempt, the most consummate feeling 
and execution could alone have done justice to it. 

As it most probably never will be painted, it may 
as well be described. The owner of the letter was. 
in bed ; but the broad lace border of the close cap 
could not hide the deep expression of that dark-gray 
eye, or the admirable delicacy of that chiseled nose j 
the long and taper fingers too, as they held the letter, 
bespoke an elegance of form well suited to the fea- 
tures. Another sister, half reclined on the foot of the 
bed, held the candle, the pale, broad light of which 
discovered a countenance whose expression made 
even its regularity forgotten ; every sentence of the 
letter was reflected in that ever-varying face ; every 
thing that was sad or joyous might there be found, 
and nothing but what was unfeminine or bad could 
fail to meet with its corresponding image there. A 
third sister had suspended the brushing of her long, 
glossy hair, to listen to the talk; the intelligent look, 
the high, commanding forehead, showed the mind of 
lofty and fixed purpose, and, as she rested one elbow 
on the pillow of the bed, she unconsciously displayed 
a form of faultless proportions. The party was com- 
pleted by an arch rogue on her knees, whose beam- 
ing black eyes, half hiddA by her raven ringlets, and 
whose delicate little foot, peeping from beneath the 
long dressing-gowp, half excited a regret that she was 
more concealed than the rest. 

The attention of all was deeply engaj^d; and 
nought was heard but the low and gttift\e n^& oil <&& 
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reader, when a faint vibration of the window beneath 
caused a cessation and glance of inquiry from one 
sister to the other. " It was only the wind/ 1 said the 
standing beauty ; and the reader resumed her happy 
occupation. After a few lines, the noise was re* 
peated with greater force than before, and the kneeler 
sprang on her feet. " What can it be ? " said she, in 
a scarcely audible tone. A long silence followed, 
and again came the sound, deeper and louder than 
ever; and it continued till the whole of the large di- 
ning-room window seemed to ring with the unac- 
countable tones, and to shake in every pane. 

The house was built in the shelving part of some 
high cliffs, a succession of which bordered a lovely 
little bay on the eastern coast of England. It was 
not many yards from the sea; no habitation, except 
the station-towers of the preventive service, stood 
nearer than a quarter of a mile ; the village was even 
more distant ; a small old church, in which the Sab- 
bath was celebrated by a primitive sort of service, 
stood on the top of a neighboring hill ; and nothing 
could be more tranquil or retired than the whole 
scene. It was perfectly refreshing to contrast it with 
the common-place, bustling, time-killing, dissipated, 
and frivolous resorts of those who seek but to get rid 
of themselves. And so secure was it deemed, from 
its retirement, that there was not even a fastening to 
the gates at either end of the shrubbery. 

" Let us call papa," continued the raven-haired 
lass; " for I am certain it is some one breaking into 
the dining-room." " Nonlense," observed the dam- 
sel of the brush ; " no one would think of coming in 
here; and papa has been fishing all day; so we must 
not wake him on an uncertainty. Look out, and see 
if any oj)e is on the lawn." No one, however, dared 
venture to go near the window, and, while all were 
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considering what to do, the noise was reiterated with 
such force, that every rod of iron in the drawing-room 
balcony, close by, seemed to vibrate with the efforts 
made on the ground floor. " This is too much," 
said the hitherto silent candle-bearer; and one and 
all rushed into the gallery behind the room, not ex- 
cepting the recumbent nymph. 

They proceeded together to the chamber of a 
friend who was staying with them, and knocked at 
her door. On opening it, four long, pale faces, hud- 
dled close to each other, presented themselves; but 
the visitor, being accustomed to such alarms in Lon- 
don, easily divined the nature of this unusual sum- 
mons. The matter was whisperingly explained, and 
all five returned to the apartment where the noise had 
been heard, placed the candle in the gallery outside, 
and, shutting the door, waited in breathless silence. 
Expectation was soon realized, and courage was 
then assumed to look out into the garden ; but all 
there was quite still. 

It was then thought expedient to call the man-ser- 
vant, who, with his wife, slept in another part of the 
house. Such efforts are always made in a body by 
females, and therefore the five ladies called the man ; 
but his wife alone answered, saying that it was a false 
alarm ; perhaps it was the puppy trying to get in — 
perhaps it was the wind ; in short, it was any thing but 
a housebreaker. A moment's reflection seemed to 
convince the party that this fear was absurd; for, 
being only an occasional residence, no property of 
value which could afford temptation was kept there. 
But the noise was there ; and whence could it pro- 
ceed? 

A walk along the cliffs, taken on that very evening, 
had discovered some haunts of smugglers, and very 
recent indications of their presence were found ; be- 

4 
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sides which, one of the ladies had seen two men steal- 
ing along where there was no path, just at dusk, and, 
of course, they could have no good motive. Smug- 
glers, therefore, were suggested as the primary cause 
of the alarm ; and the idea of these lawless people 
having been closely pursued by the preventive men, 
and having taken refuge in their grounds, was much 
more tolerable to the ladies than that of house* 
breakers. 

Whatever may be the cause, there certainly is in 
the female breast a feeling of sympathy, or kindness, 
or interest of some sort, towards smugglers, and the 
first impulse is to assist them ; but in the present 
instance horrors were conjured up, which entirely 
banished the little female partiality on which these 
men might otherwise have reckoned. Supposing it 
were possible for them to lodge their goods in the 
house, for the sake of concealment, the officers would 
soon arrive ; a struggle would ensue ; some would 
be wounded ; their papa never would connive at the 
escape of a smuggler. But, in the midst of these de- 
liberations and reflections, shake went the window — 
ring went the balcony — screech went the boat upon 
the shingles, (as they thought ;) and away rushed the 
ladies to the door of the sleeping host, begging him 
to rise immediately and see what was the matter. 

The good-humored readiness of the father, and his 
speedy appearance, showed that no hesitation need 
have been made in asking his help. The fears were 
soon related ; the noise was listened for, but in vain ; 
the house was inspected, the females following at a 
respectful distance, though, of course, ready to attack 
any body who might endanger the safety of papa ; but 
there was neither a trace of kegs nor of bales in the 
dining-room, nor were footsteps to be perceived on 
* the soft gravel or dewy lawn in the garden; no puppy, 
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even — for every animal on the premises, except the 
human species, was buried in profound sleep. Noth- 
ing uncommon was to be seen, except a lighted can- 
dle in a lantern, standing on the kitchen hearth, 
which certainly looked like the attention of a wife 
towards an absent husband, and confirmed the ladies 
in their suspicions that there was a connivance with 
smugglers somewhere. 

What the master of the house thought, no one ever 
knew; for he was not a man to betray his feeling 
without a necessity for doing so. He quietly asked 
his daughter and his guest if they were satisfied that 
all was safe, and advised them to retire to rest ; but a 
keen observer might have discovered a lurking ex- 
pression of mischief in his eyes, which told that they 
were spared only till he had an opportunity of venting 
his tormenting observations. He himself soon gave 
audible proofs that he had resumed his slumbers, and 
when their tongues were weary with conjectures, the 
ladies thought proper to go to bed also. 

The reader of these pages, however, will be little 
versed in female weaknesses, if he or she supposes 
that they sought solitary repose. Could one bed 
have held the five, they would all have shared it ; but 
as the dimensions of the beds in the house would not 
admit of this arrangement, the five were distributed 
in two ; and nought was heard throughout the night 
except some stealing footsteps outside, which, there 
was no doubt, proceeded from the returning man-ser- 
vant, after his carousal in the village. 

No second alarm occurred during a fortnight's 
further sojourn by the sea, and complete confidence 
was restored. The ladies, however, took care to cir- 
culate their conjectures concerning the smugglers 
most industriously, as the only means of meeting the 
raillery of their father, who opened a volley on them t 
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even at breakfast the next morning, and who most 
impertinently inquired of every female visitor to the 
spot if she wore a becoming night costume, because 
it was the fashion for ladies to walk about in that 

dress at F , and who never returned from a visit 

to his marine villa, without gravely assuring his daugh- 
ters that the smugglers had not again been driven to 
make use of his premises. 

In the course of the ensuing summer, a near rela- 
tion of the proprietor of this beautiful spot, with his 
wife, children, and servants, went to the same house, 
for the sake of the sea air. After a few days' stay, 
the husband left his family, and in a few days re- 
turned. He fancied he saw an unusually grave ex- 
pression on the countenance of his lady and her 
attendants. " Is all well ? " he exclaimed. " Quite 
well," was the reply ; and the expression was so 
slight, that he could not make any remark upon it. 

The evening closed in, and, taking their station in 
the dining-room, the lady occupied herself with the 
needle, and the gentleman began to answer the letters 
which had awaited his arrival. An unbroken silence 
ensued, which was interrupted by a low and gentle 
sound ; the needle fell from the lady's fingers ; in 
half a minute the noise was increased to a shrill, gra- 
ting vibration, and gradually subsided into the softest 
and most melodious tones that ever issued from an 
Eolian harp. Occasionally it stopped ; then, rising to 
its utmost strength, the whole window shook, and the 
bars of the balcony above rang like echoes to the 
sound beneath. 

" We have heard this before," said the lady, start- 
ing up. "I would not tell you of it when you first 
came in, because I wished you to receive the full im- 
pression of this mystery. We have searched in every 
direction; we have listened and* watched; we have 
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done every thing in our power to account for it, but 
in vain; and my servants are more than half persua- 
ded that it is supernatural." She was interrupted by 
a return of the noise ; it recommenced with a harsh, 
grating sound, and appeared now to come from the 
ceiling, now from the window, and now from the 
earth. At times it was so loud, that the lady and 
gentleman thought it was a boat hauled ashore, and 
flew to the window. A bright moonlight rendered 
every thing visible ; but nothing of the kind was to 
be seen. The sound gradually ceased, as if retiring 
to a distance ; and, for the first time in his life, the 
husband felt a superstitious feeling creeping over 
him, and began to think that there was more reason 
than he chose to acknowledge in the suppositions of 
his servants. 

On the ensuing day, every endeavor was made to 
find out the cause of this mysterious music ; but it 
baffled all research, and defied every conjecture. 
The evening advanced, and all remained perfectly 
quiet ; the lady and gentleman went into the next 
room to partake of some refreshment, and the music 
recommenced exactly in the same manner as before. 
The gentleman returned alone to the larger room, 
without a light, and, seating himself in the middle 
of the room, so as to be able to see all around him, 
determined not to go to bed till he had fully investi- 
gated the matter. He at length felt .sure that the 
tones proceeded from the window, and, approaching 
it, he anxiously watched the sea and the shore, by the 
occasional and fitful gleams of the moonlight. After 
five or ten minutes, the most heavenly tones seemed 
to proceed from behind him, and turning his head 
quickly round, they at the same moment proceeded 
from the window beside him. A feeling of awe, and 
perhaps terror, now assailed him-, VroX\& ^ga^k^^a^ 
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if he did not now convince himself of the fact, what- 
ever it might be, he should be forever disturbed with 
the recollection of the circumstance ; and, mastering 
his half-formed fears, he went. to the window, and 
leaned his head against it. The music then seemed 
close to his face, and, for a moment, he recoiled; 
but, fixing his eyes on the same pane of glass, he be- 
held a dark speck upon the window. He tried to 
lay hold of it, but it eluded his grasp, and the tones 
continued with more beauty than ever. At length he 
struck the window smartly, and all was still. ' 

He immediately procured a candle, and, calling his 
wife and servants, proceeded with them to the in- 
spection of the mysterious spot. The music became 
loud and shrill, but the light discovered that all these 
vibrations, these Eolian sounds, these harsh gratings, 
the awful and heavenly tones, these attempts at rob- 
bery, and these frightened smugglers, were occa- 
sioned by — a simple snail, which was crawling 
across the pane. As it drew nearer to the centre 
of the pane, the sounds became deeper ; as it ap- 
proached the edge, they were shrill as a fife. The 
occasional touching of its shell, in its course, and 
the greater or less sliminess of the animal, produced 
the vibrations and the harsh gratings, the former of 
which were increased according to their vicinity to 
the frame-work ; and, as there were several snails 
crawling along at the same time, in different parts of 
the same window, and in different windows, the va- 
ried position of the sounds at the same moment was 
easily accounted for. 

A fiction of no small interest might, perhaps, have 
been founded on the above reality; but the writer 
has preferred a plain statement of facts, from the 
idea, that many a mysterious story may be cleared 
up by bearing them in recollection. There is no 
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feeling so painful or overpowering as that of super- 
natural visitations ; the strongest hearts quail under 
it Men, whose personal efforts and heroic bravery 
have contributed to their country's glory, have felt 
their best energies paralyzed by it ; and the weak, the 
nervous, and the ignorant, have lost their reason from 
superstitious apprehension. It is impossible to be too 
careful in the investigation of what appears to be, at 
first sight, unaccountable, or too cautious in believing 
that that which seems to be veiled in a mystery im- 
penetrable to our endeavors must proceed /rom above. 
About the time that the above circumstance hap- 
pened, the sister-in-law of the writer was startled, 
while at work at a window which opened into a 
garden, by the shrillest sound she ever heard, and 
which she said afterwards could only compare to the 
crowing of a cock close to her ears. For a few mo- 
ments she was bewildered by it ; but her active en- 
deavors to ascertain the cause proved it to be also a 
snail. She placed snails on the window purposely, 
and heard all the varieties of vibration caused by the 
state of the animal, the size of the pane, and the dis- 
tance from the frame-work. 



THE RATTLESNAKE HUNTER. 

During a delightful excursion in the vicinity of 
the Green Mountains, a few years since, I had the 
good fortune to meet with a singular character, 
known in many parts of Vermont as the Rattlesnake 
Hunter. It was a warm, clear day of sunshine, in 
the middle of June, that I saw him for the first time* 
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while engaged in a mineralogical ramble amongst the 
hills. His head was bald, and his forehead was 
deeply marked with the strong lines of care and age. 
His form was wasted and meagre, and, but for the 
fiery vigor of his eye, he might have been supposed 
incapacitated by age and infirmity for even a slight 
exertion. Yet he hurried over the rude ledges of 
rocks with a quick and almost youthful tread, and 
seemed earnestly searching among the crevices, and 
loose crags, and stinted bushes around hiin. At once 
he started suddenly, drew himself back with a sort 
of shuddering recoil, and then smote fiercely with 
his staff upon the rock before him. Another and 
another blow, and he lifted the lithe and crushed 
form of a large rattlesnake upon the end of his rod. 

The old man's eye glistened, but his lip trem- 
bled, as he looked upon his yet writhing victim. 
" Another of the accursed race ! " he muttered be- 
tween his clinched teeth, apparently unconscious of 
my presence. 

I was now satisfied that the person before me was 
none other than the famous rattlesnake hunter. He 
was known throughout the neighborhood as an out- 
cast and a wanderer, obtaining a miserable subsist- 
ence from the casual charities of the people around 
him. His time was mostly spent among the rocks 
and rude hills, where his only object seemed to be the 
hunting out and destroying of the dreadful crotalus 
horridus, or rattlesnake. I immediately determined 
to satisfy my curiosity, which had been strangely 
excited by the remarkable appearance and the beha- 
vior of the stranger. For this purpose I approached 
him. 

" Are there many of these reptiles in this vicin- 
ity ? " I inquired, pointing to the serpent. 

" They are getting to be scarce/' said the old man, 
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lifting his slouched hat, and wiping his bald brow. 
" I have known the time when you could hardly stir 
ten rods from your door in this part of the state with- 
out hearing their low, quick rattle at your side, or 
seeing their many-colored bodies coiling up in- your 
path. But, as I said before, they are getting to be 
scarce. The infernal race will get to be extinct in a 
few years ; and, thank God, I have myself been a 
considerable cause of their extermination." 

" You must, of course, know the nature of these 
creatures perfectly well," said I. " Do you believe 
in their power of fascination ? " 

The old man's countenance fell. There was a 
visible struggle of feeling within him; for his lip 
quivered, and he dashed his brown hand suddenly 
across his eyes, as if to conceal a tear. But, quickly 
recovering himself, he answered, in the low, deep 
voice of one about to reveal some horrible secret, 

" I believe in the rattlesnake's power of fascination 
as firmly as in my own existence." 

" Surely," said I, " you do not believe that they 
have power over human beings." 

"I do; I know it to be so!" and the old man 
trembled when he spoke. " You are a stranger to 
me," he said slowly, after scrutinizing my features 
for a moment; " but if you will go down with me to 
the foot of this rock, in the shade there," — and he 
pointed to a group of leaning oaks, that hung over 
the declivity, — "I will tell you a strange and sad 
story of my own experience." 

It may be supposed that I readily assented to this 
proposal. Bestowing one more blow on the rattle- 
snake, as if to be certain of its death, the old man 
descended the rocks with a rapidity that would have 
endangered the neck of a less practised hunter. 
After reaching the place that he had pointed out, the 
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rattlesnake hunter commenced bis story in a manner 
which confirmed what I had previously heard of his 
education and intellectual strength. 

" I was among the earliest settlers in this part of 
the country. I had just finished my education at the 
university of Harvard, when I was induced, by the 
flattering representations of some of the earlier pio- 
neers into the wild lands beyond the Connecticut, to 
seek my fortune in the new settlements. My wife " 
— the old man's eye glistened an instant, and then a 
tear crossed his brown cheek — " my wife accompa- 
nied me, young, and delicate, and beautiful as she was, 
to this wild and rude country. I never shall forgive 
myself for bringing her hither — never. Young man," 
he continued, " you look like one who could pity me. 
You shall see the image of the girl who followed me 
to the new country." And he unbound, as he spoke, 
a ribbon from his neck, with a small miniature at- 
tached to it. 

It was that of a beautiful female. She might have 
been twenty years of age ; but there was an almost 
childish expression in her countenance — a softness, a 
delicacy, a sweetness of smile, which I have seldom 
seen in the features of those who have tasted, even 
slightly, of the bitter waters of existence. The old 
man watched my countenance intently, as I surveyed 
the image of his early love. " She must have been 
very beautiful," I said, as I returned the picture. 

" Beautiful ! " he repeated ; " you may well say so. 
But this avails nothing. I have a fearful story to tell : 
would to God I had not attempted it ! But I will go 
on. My heart has been stretched too often on the 
rack of memory to suffer any new pang. 

" We had resided in the new country nearly a 
year. Our settlements had increased rapidly, and 
the comforts and delicacies of life were beginning to 
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be felt, after the weary privations and severe trials to 
which we had been subjected. The red men were 
few, and did not molest us. The beasts of the forests 
and mountains were ferocious, but we suffered little 
from them. The only immediate danger to which 
we were exposed resulted from the rattlesnakes which 
infested our neighborhood. Three or four of the 
settlers were bitten by them, and died in terrible 
agonies. The Indians often told us frightful stories 
of this snake, and its powers of fascination ; and al- 
though they were generally believed, yet for myself, I 
confess I was rather amused than -convinced by their 
legends. 

" In one of my hunting excursions abroad on a 
fine morning, — it was just at this time of the year, — • 
I was accompanied by my wife. 'Twas a beautiful 
morning. The sunshine was warm, but the atmos- 
phere was' perfectly clear, and a fine breeze from the 
north-west shook the bright-green leaves which clothed 
to profusion the wreathing branches above us. I had 
left my companion for a short time in pursuit of 
game ; and in climbing a rugged ledge of rocks, in- 
terspersed with shrubs and dwarfish trees, I was 
startled by a quick, grating rattle. I looked forward. 
On the edge of a loosened rock lay a large rattle* 
snako, coiling himself, as if for the deadly spring. 
He was within a few feet of me, and I paused for an 
instant to survey him. I know not why, but I stood 
still, and looked at the deadly serpent with a strange 
feeling of curiosity. Suddenly he unwound his coil, 
as if relenting from his purpose of hostility, and, rais- 
ing his head, he fixed his bright, fiery eye directly 
upon my own. A chilling and indescribable sensa- 
tion, totally different from any thing I had ever before 
experienced, followed this movement of the serpent ; 
but I stood still, and gazed steadily and earnestly fot 
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at that moment there was a risible change in the rep 
tile. His form seemed to grow larger, and his colors 
brighter. His body moved, with a slow, almost im- 
perceptible motion, towards me, and a low hum of 
music came from him — or, at least, so it sounded in 
my ear — a strange, sweet melody, faint as that which 
melts from the throat of the humming-bird. Then 
the tints of his body deepened, and changed and 
glowed like the changes of a beautiful kaleidoscope — 
green, purple, and gold — until I lost sight of the ser- 
pent entirely, and saw only wild and curiously-woven 
circles of strange colors, quivering around me like an 
atmosphere of rainbows. I seemed in the centre of 
a great prism — a world of mysterious colors; and 
the tints varied and darkened, and lighted up again 
around me, and the low music went on without ceas- 
ing, until my brain reeled, and fear for the first time 
came like a shadow over me. The new sensation 
gained upon me rapidly, and I could feel the cold 
sweat gushing from my brow. I had no certainty of 
danger in my mind, no definite idea of peril ; all w^as 
vague and clouded, like the unaccountable terrors of 
a dream ; and yet my limbs shook, and I fancied I 
could feel the blood stiffening with cold, as it passed 
through my veins. I would have given worlds to 
have been able to tear myself from the spot: I, even 
attempted to do so, but the body obeyed not the im- 
pulse of the mind. Not a muscle stirred ; and I stood 
still, as if my feet had grown to the solid rock, with 
the infernal music of the tempter in my ear, and the 
baleful colorings of his enchantment still before me. 

" Suddenly a new sound came on my ear ; it was 

a human voice, but it seemed strange and awful. 

Again, again ; but I stirred not ; and then a white 

form plunged before me, and grasped my arm. The' 

horrible spell was at once broken. T TYt& «Xtou^& 
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colors passed from before my vision. The rattle* 
snake was coiling at my very feet, with glowing eyes 
and uplifted fangs, and my wife was clinging with 
terror upon me. The next instant the serpent threw 
himself upon us. My wife was the victim! The 
fatal fangs pierced deeply into her hand ; and her 
scream of agony, as she staggered backwards from 
me, told the dreadful truth. 

" Then it was that a feeling of madness came upon 
me ; and when I saw the foul serpent stealing away 
from his work of death, reckless of danger, I sprang 
forward, and crushed him under my feet, grinding him 
in pieces upon the ragged rocks. The groans of my 
wife now recalled me to her side, and to the horrible 
reality of her situation. There was a dark, livid 
spot on her hand, and it deepened into blackness as 
I led her away. We were at a considerable distance 
from any dwelling ; and, after wandering a short time, 
the pain of her wound became insupportable to my 
wife, and she swooned away in my arms. Weak and 
exhausted as I was, I had yet strength enough re- 
maining to carry her to the nearest rivulet, and bathe 
her brow in the cool water. She partially recovered, 
and sat down upon the bank, while I supported her 
head upon my bosom. Hour after hour passed away, 
"and none came near us; and there, alone in the 
great wilderness, I watched over her, and prayed with 
ner, and she died ! " 

The old man groaned audibly, as he uttered these 
words ; and, as he clasped his long, bony hands over 
his eyes, I could see the tears falling thickly through 
his gaunt fingers. After a momentary struggle with 
his feelings, he lifted his head once more, and there 
was a fierce light in his eye as he spoke. 

" But I have had my revenge. ¥iom VJsvaX. ta& 
moment I have felt myself fitted and aet «$«ft,\*i ^^ 
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terrible ordeal of affliction) to rid the place of my 
abode of its foulest curse. And I have well nigh 
succeeded. The fascinating demons are already few 
and powerless. Do not imagine/' said he, earnestly 
regarding the somewhat equivocal expression of my 
countenance, " that I consider these creatures as ser- 
pents only — creeping serpents : they are the servants 
of the fallen angel — the immediate ministers of the 
infernal god ! " 

Years have passed since my interview with the 
rattlesnake hunter. The place of his abode has 
changed ; a beautiful village rises near the spot where 
we had the conference, and the grass of the church- 
yard has grown over the grave of the old hunter ; but 
his story is yet fixed upon my mind, and time, like 
enamel, only burns deeper the first strong impression. 
Jt comes up before me like a remembered dream, 
whose features are too horrible for reality. 



THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER; 

OR) 

THE LADY IN THE SACQUE. 

The following narrative is given from the pen, 
so far as memory permits, in the same character in 
which it was presented to the author's ear ; nor has 
he claim to further praise, or to be more deeply cen- 
sured, than in proportion to the good or bad judg- 
tnent which he has employed in selecting his materi- 
al aa be baa studiously avoided anj rttetrogft. «l otu%> 
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ment which might interfere with the simplicity of the 
tale. 

At the same time, it must be admitted, that the 
particular class of stories which turns on the marvel- 
lous, possesses a stronger influence when told, than 
when committed to print. The volume taken up at 
noonday, though rehearsing the same incidents, con- 
veys a much more feeble impression, than is achieved 
by the voice of the speaker on a circle of fireside 
auditors, who hang upon the narrative as the narrator 
details the minute incidents which serve to give it 
authenticity, and lowers his voice with an affectation 
of mystery while he approaches the fearful and won- 
derful part. It was with such advantages that the 
present writer heard the following events related, 
more than twenty years since, by the celebrated Miss 
Seward, of Litchfield, who, to her numerous accom- 
plishments, added, in a remarkable degree, the power 
of narrative in private conversation. In its present 
form, the tale must necessarily lose all the interest 
which was attached to it, by the flexible voice and 
intelligent features of the gifted narrator. Yet still, 
read aloud, to an undoubting audience by the doubt- 
ful light of the closing evening, or, in silence, by a 
decaying taper, and amidst the solitude of a half- 
lighted apartment, it may redeem its character as a 
good ghost-story. Miss Seward always affirmed that 
she had derived her information from an authentic • 
source, although she suppressed the names of the two 
persons chiefly concerned. I will not avail myself 
of any particulars I may have since received concern- 
ing the localities of the detail, but suffer them to rest 
under the same general description in which they 
were first related to me; and, for the same reason, I 
will not add to, or diminish tV\e namtfw^Vj ^s»?i 
circumstance, whether more ox \esa m«fc»rtt^ ^^ 
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simply rehearse, as I heard .it, a story of supernatural 
terror. 

About the end of the American war, when the 
officers of Lord Cornwall's army, which surrendered 
at Yorktown, and others, who had been made pris- 
oners during the impolitic and ill-fated controversy, 
were returning to their own country, to relate their 
adventures, and repose themselves after their fa- 
tigues ; there was amongst them a general officer, to 
whom Miss S. gave the name of Browne, but merely, 
as I understood, to save the inconvenience of intro- 
ducing a nameless agent in the narrative. He was 
an officer of merit, as well as a gentleman of high 
consideration for family and attainments. 

Some business had carried General Browne upon 
a tour through the western counties, when, in the 
conclusion of a morning stage, he found himself in 
the vicinity of a small country town, which presented 
a scene of uncommon beauty, and of a character 
peculiarly English. 

The little town, with its stately old church, whose 
tower bore testimony to the devotion of ages long 
past, lay amidst pastures and cornfields of small ex- 
tent, but bounded and divided with hedgerow timber 
of great age and size. There were few marks of mod- 
ern improvement. The environs of the place intima- 
ted neither the solitude of decay, nor the bustle of 
novelty; the houses were old, but in good repair; 
and the beautiful little river murmured freely on its 
way to the left of the town, neither restrained by a 
dam, nor bordered by a towing-path. 

Upon a gentle eminence, nearly a mile to the 

southward of the town, were seen, amongst many 

venerable oaks and tangled thickets, the turrets of a 

castle, as old as the wars of York and Lancaster, but 

w hicb seemed to have received \m$Qi\Ax& ^\&^\.vhc& 
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during the age of Elizabeth and her successor. It 
had not been a place of great size; but whatever 
accommodation it formerly afforded, was, it must be 
supposed, still to be obtained within its walls; at 
least, such was the inference which General Browne 
drew from observing the smoke arise merrily from 
several of the ancient wreathed and carved chimney- 
stalks. The wall of the park ran alongside of the 
highway for two or three hundred yards ; and through 
the different points by which the eye found glimpses 
into the woodland scenery, it seemed to be well 
stocked. Other points of view opened in succession ; 
now a full one, of the front of the old castle, and now 
a side glimpse* at its particular towers; the former 
rich in all the bizarrerie of the Elizabethan school, 
while the simple and solid strength of other parts of 
the building seemed to show that they had been 
raised more for defence than ostentation. 

Delighted with the partial glimpses which he ob- 
tained of the castle through the woods and glades 
by which this ancient feudal fortress was surround- 
ed, our military traveller was determined to inquire 
whether it might not deserve a nearer view, and 
whether it contained family pictures or other objects 
of curiosity worthy of a stranger's visit ; when, leav- 
ing the vicinity of the park, he rolled through a clean 
and well-paved street, and stopped at the door of a 
well-frequented inn. 

Before ordering horses to proceed on his journey, 
Genera] Browne made inquiries concerning the pro- 
prietor of the chateau which had so attracted his ad- 
miration ; and was equally surprised and pleased at 
hearing in reply a nobleman named, whom we shall 
call Lord Woodville. How fortunate! Much of 
Browne's early recollections, both at actao<A wA *&. 
college had been connected with y o\m£ ^W oator^fc^ 

5 
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whom, by a few questions, he now ascertained to be 
the same with the owner of this fair domain. He 
nad been raised to the peerage by the decease of his 
father a few months before, and, as the general 
learned from the landlord, the term of mourning be- 
ing ended, was now taking possession of his paternal 
estate, in the jovial season of merry autumn, accom- 
panied by a select party of friends to enjoy the sports 
of a country famous for game. 

This was delightful news to our traveller. Frank 
Woodville had been Richard Browne's fag at Eton, 
and his chosen intimate at Christ Church; their 
pleasures and their tasks had been the same ; and the 
honest soldier's heart warmed to find his early friend 
in possession of so delightful a residence, and of an 
estate, as the landlord assured him with a nod and a 
wink, fully adequate to maintain and add to his dig- 
nity. Nothing was more natural than that the trav- 
eller should suspend a journey, which there was noth- 
ing to render hurried, to pay a visit to an old friend 
under such agreeable circumstances. 

The fresh horses, therefore, had only the brief task 
of conveying the general's travelling carriage to 
Woodville Castle. A porter admitted them at a 
modern Gothic lodge, built in that style to corre- 
spond with the castle itself, and at the same time 
rang a bell to give warning of the approach of visit- 
ors. Apparently the sound of the bell had suspended 
the separation of the company, bent on the various 
amusements of the morning ; for, on entering the 
court of the chateau, several young men were loung- 
ing about in their sporting dresses, looking at, and 
criticizing, the dogs which the keepers held in readi- 
ness to attend their pastime. As General Browne 
ahghted, the young lord came to the gate of the hull, 
and for an instant gazed, as at a Bttaxiget^vvpoxk \V\» 
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countenance of his friend, on which war, with its 
fatigues and its wounds, had made a great alteration. 
But the uncertainty lasted no longer than till the 
visitor had spoken ; and the hearty greeting which 
followed was such as can only be exchanged betwixt 
those who have passed together the merry days of 
careless boyhood or early youth. 

" If I could have formed a wish, my dear Browne/ 
said Lord Woodville, " it would have been to have 
you here, of all men, upon this occasion, which my 
friends are good enough to hold as a sort of holiday. 
Do not think you have been un watched during the 
years you have been absent from us. I have traced 
you through your dangers, your triumphs, your mis- 
fortunes, and was delighted to see that, whether in 
victory or defeat, the name of my old friend was 
always distinguished with applause." 

The general made a suitable reply, and congratu- 
lated his friend on his new dignities, and the posses- 
sion of a place and domain so beautiful. 

" Nay, you have seen nothing of it as yet," said 
Lord Woodville, " and I trust you do not mean to 
leave us till you are better acquainted with it. It is 
true, I confess, that my present party is pretty large, 
and the old house, like other places of the kind, does 
not possess so much accommodation as the extent of 
the outward walls appears to promise. But we can 
give you a comfortable old-fashioned room ; and I 
venture to suppose that your campaigns have taught 
you to be glad of worse quarters." 

The general shrugged his shoulders, and laughed. 
" I presume," he said, " the worst apartment in your 
chateau is considerably superior to the old tobacco- 
cask, in which I was fain to take up my night's lodg- 
ing when I was in the Bush, as\\ve\\T&\Tk\afc& saSW^ 
with the light corps. . There I \«j , % Wfcft TSw^F 3 *** 
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himself, so delighted with my covering from the ele- 
ments, that I made a vain attempt to have it rolled on 
to my next quarters; but my commander for the 
time would give way to no such luxurious provision, 
and I took farewell of my beloved cask with tears in 
my eyes/ 1 

" Well, then, since you do not fear your quarters," 
said Lord Woodville, " you will stay with me a week 
at least. Of guns, dogs, fishing-rods, flies, and means 
of sport by sea and land, we -have enough and to 
spare; you cannot pitch on an amusement but we 
will find the means of pursuing it. But if you prefer 
the gun and pointers, I will go with you myself, and 
see whether you have mended your shooting since 
you have been amongst the Indians of the back set- 
tlements." 

The general gladly accepted his friendly host's 
proposal in all its points. After a morning of manly 
exercise, the company met at dinner, Where it was the 
delight of Lord Woodville to conduce to the display 
of the, high properties of his recovered friend, so as to 
recommend him to his guests, most of whom were 
persons of distinction. He led General Browne to 
speak of the scenes he had witnessed ; and as every 
word marked alike the brave officer and the sensible 
man, who retained possession of his cool judgment 
under the mos]t imminent dangers, the company 
looked upon the soldier with general respect, as on 
one who had proved himself possessed of an uncom- 
mon portion of personal courage ; that attribute, of 
all others, of which every body desires to be thought 
possessed. 

The day at Woodville Castle ended as usual in 

such mansions. The hospitality stopped within the 

limits of good order; music, in which the young 

lord was a proficient, succeeded to t\ve> c\ic.u\»i\&\v o£ 
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the bottle; cards and billiards, for those who pre- 
ferred such amusements, were in readiness ; but the 
exercise of the morning required early hours, and not 
long after eleven o'clock the guests began to retire to 
their several apartments. 

The young lord himself conducted his friend! 
General Browne, to the chamber destined for him, 
which answered the description he had given of it, 
being comfortable, but old-fashioned. The bed was 
of the massive form used in the end of the seven* 
teenth century, and the curtains of faded silk, heavily 
trimmed with tarnished gold. But then the sheets, 
pillows, and blankets looked delightful to the cam* 
paigner, when he thought of his " mansion, the cask.' 1 
There was an air of gloom in the tapestry hangings, 
which, with their worn-out graces, curtained the 
walls of the little chamber, and gently undulated as 
the autumnal breeze found its way through the an- 
cient lattice-window, which pattered and whistled as 
the air gained entrance. The toilet too, with its mir- 
ror, turbaned, after the manner of the beginning of 
the century, with a coiffure of murrey-colored silk, 
and its hundred strange-shaped boxes, providing for 
arrangements which had been obsolete for more than 
fifty years, had an antique, and in so far a melan- 
choly, aspect. But nothing could blaze more bright- 
ly and cheerfully than the two large wax candles ; or, 
if aught could rival them, it was the flaming bicker- 
ing fagots in the chimney, that sent at once their 
gleam and their warmth through the snug apart- 
ment; which, notwithstanding the general antiquity 
of its appearance, was not wanting in the least con- 
venience, that modern habits rendered either neces- 
sary or desirable. 

" This is an old-fashioned sleeping a^artment^ 
general " said :he young \oi& % , u W\. \ \tfs^ ^^ 
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find nothing that makes you envy your old tobacco- 
cask.' 1 

"I am not particular respecting my lodgings," 
replied the general ; " yet were I to make any 
choice, I would prefer this chamber, by many degrees, 
to the gayer and more modern rooms of your family 
mansion. Believe me, that when I unite its modern 
air of comfort with its venerable antiquity, and rec- 
ollect that it is your lordship's property, I shall feel 
in better quarters here, than if I were in the best 
hotel London could afford." 

" I trust — I have no doubt — that you will find 
yourself as comfortable as I wish you, my dear gen- 
eral," said the young nobleman ; and once more bid- 
ding his guest good night, he shook him by the hand, 
and withdrew. 

The general once more looked round him, and 
internally congratulating himself on his return to 
peaceful life, the comforts of which were endeared by 
the recollection of the hardships and dangers he had 
lately sustained, undressed himself, and prepared for 
a luxurious night's rest. 

Here, contrary to the custom of this species of tale, 
we leave the general in possession of his apartment 
until the next morning. 

The company assembled for breakfast at an early 
hour, but without the appearance of General Browne, 
who seemed the guest that Lord Woodville was 
desirous of honoring above all whom his hospitality 
had assembled around him. He more than once 
expressed surprise at the general's absence, and at 
length sent a servant to make inquiry after him. 
The man brought back information that General 
Browne had been walking abroad since an early hour 
of the morning, in defiance of the weather, which was 
misty and ungenial. 
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"The custom of a soldier," said the young 
nobleman to his friends ; " many of them acquire 
habitual vigilance, and cannot sleep after the early 
hour at which their duty usually commands them to 
be alert." 

Yet the explanation which Lord Woodville thus 
offered to the company seemed hardly satisfactory to 
his own mind ; and it was in a fit of silence and ab- 
straction that he awaited the return of the general. 
It took place near an hour after the breakfast bell had 
rung. He looked fatigued and feverish. His hair, 
the powdering and arrangement of which was at this 
time one of the most important occupations of a 
man's whole day, and marked his fashion as much as, 
in the present time, the tying of a cravat, or the want 
of one, was dishevelled, uncurled, void of powder, and 
dank with dew. His clothes were huddled on with a 
careless negligence, remarkable in a military man, 
whose real or supposed duties are usually held to in- 
clude some attention to the toilet ; and his looks were 
haggard and ghastly in a peculiar degree. 

" So you have stolen a march upon us this morn- 
ing, my dear general," said Lord Woodville ; " or 
you have not found your bed so much to our mind as 
1 had hoped and you seemed to expect. How did 
you rest last night 1 " 

" O, excellently well ! remarkably well ! never bet- 
ter in my life," said General Browne rapidly, and 
yet with an air of embarrassment which was obvious 
to his friend. He then hastily swallowed a cup of 
tea, and, neglecting or refusing whatever else was 
offered, seemed to fall into a fit of abstraction. 

" You will take the gun to-day, general ? " said 
his friend and host, but had to repeat the question 
twice ere he received the abrupt answer, " No, my 
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lord ; I am sorry I cannot have the honor of spending 
another day with your lordship : my post-horses are 
ordered, and will be here directly." 

All who were present showed surprise, and Lord 
Woodville immediately replied, " Post-horses, my 
good friend ! what can you possibly want with them, 
when you premised to stay with me quietly for at 
least a week ? " 

" I believe," said the general, obviously much em- 
barrassed, " that I might, in the pleasure of my first 
meeting with your lordship, have said something 
about stopping here a few days; but I have since 
found it altogether impossible." 

" That is very extraordinary," answered the young 
nobleman. " You seemed quite disengaged yester- 
day, and you cannot have had a summons to-day ; for 
our post has not come up from the town, and there- 
fore you cannot have received any letters." 

General Browne, without giving any further ex- 
planation, muttered something of indispensable busi- 
ness, and insisted on the absolute necessity of his 
departure, in a manner which silenced all opposition 
on the part of his host, who saw that his resolution 
was taken, and forbore all further importunity. 

" At least, Jjowever," he said, " permit me, my 
dear Browne, since go you will or must, to show you 
the view from the terrace, which the mist, that is now 
rising, will soon display." i 

He threw open a sash-window, and stepped down 
upon the terrace as he spoke. The genera] followed 
him mechanically, but seemed little to attend to what 
his host was saying, as, looking across an extended 
and rich prospect, he pointed out the different objects 
worthy of observation. Thus! they moved on till 
Lord Woodville had attained his purpose of drawing 
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his guest entirely apart from the rest of the company, 
when, turning round upon him with an air of great 
solemnity, he addressed him thus : — 

" Richard Browne, my old and very dear friend, 
we are now alone. Let me conjure you to answer 
me upon the word of a friend, and the honor of a 
soldier. How did you in reality rest during last 
night ? " 

"Most wretchedly indeed, my lord," answered the 
general, in the same tone of solemnity ; " so mis- 
erably, that I would not run the risk of such a second 
night, not only for all the lands belonging to this 
castle, but for all the country which I see from this- 
elevated point of view." 

" This is most extraordinary," said the young- lord, 
as if speaking to himself; " then there must be some- 
thing in the reports concerning that apaitment." 
Again turning to the general, he said, " For God's 
sake, my dear friend, be candid with me, and let me 
know the disagreeable particulars which have be- 
fallen you under a roof, where, with consent of the 
owner, you should have met nothing save comfort." 

The general seemed distressed by this appeal, and 
paused a moment before he replied. "My dear 
lord," he at length said, " what happened to me last 
night is of a nature so peculiar and so unpleasant, 
that I could hardly bring myself to detail it even to 
your lordship, were it not that, independent of my 
wish to gratify any request of yours, I think that 
sincerity on my part may lead to some explanation 
about a circumstance equally painful and mysterious. 
To others, the communication I am about to make, 
might place me in the light of a weak-minded, super- 
stitious fool, who suffered his own imagination to 
delude and bewilder him ; but you have known me 
in. childhood and youth, and vrift not «qs^rX xaa *& 
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having adopted in manhood the feelings and frailties 
from which my early years were free." Here he 
paused. 

" Do not doubt my perfect confidence in the truth 
of your communication, howeyer strange it may be," 
replied Lord Woodville. " I know your firmness of 
disposition too well, to suspect you could be made 
the object of imposition, and am aware that your 
honor and your friendship will equally deter you from 
exaggerating whatever you may have witnessed." 

" Well then," said the general, " I will proceed 
with my story as well as I can, relying upon your can- 
dor; and yet distinctly feeling that I would rather 
face a battery than recall to my mind the odious rec- 
ollections of last night." 

He paused a second time, and then, perceiving that 
Lord Woodville remained silent and in an attitude of 
attention, he commenced, though not without obvious 
reluctance, the history of his night adventures in the 
Tapestried Chamber. 

" I undressed and went to bed, so soon as your 
'lordship left me yesterday evening ; but the wood in 
"the chimney, which nearly fronted my bed, blazed 
brightly and cheerfully, and, aided by a hundred 
exciting recollections of my childhood and youth, 
which had been recalled by the unexpected pleasure 
of meeting your lordship, prevented me from falling 
immediately asleep. I ought, however, to say, that 
these reflections were all of a pleasant and agreeable 
•kind, grounded on a sense of having for a time ex- 
changed the labor, fatigues, and dangers, of my pro- 
fession for the enjoyments of a peaceful life, and 
the reunion of those friendly and affectionate ties, 
which I had torn asunder at the rude summons 
of war. 
"While such pleasing reflection* were stealing 
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over my mind, and gradually lulling me to slumber, I 
was suddenly aroused by a sound like that of the rus- 
tling of a silken gown, and the tapping of a pair of 
high-heeled shoes, as if a woman were walking in the 
apartment. Ere I could plraw the curtain to see 
what the matter was, the figure of a little womai. 
passed between the bed and the fire. The back of 
this form was turned to me, and I could observe, 
from the shoulders and neck, it was that of an 
old woman, whose dress was an old-fashioned gown, 
which, I think, ladies call a sacque ; that is, a sort of 
robe completely loose in the body, but gathered into 
broad plaits upon the neck and shoulders, which fall 
down to the ground, and terminate in a species of 
train. 

"I thought the intrusion singular enough, but 
never harbored for a moment the idea that what I 
saw was any thing more than the mortal form of 
some old woman about the establishment, who had a 
fancy to dress like her grandmother, and who, having 
perhaps (as your lordship mentioned that you were 
rather straitened for room) been dislodged from her 
chamber for my accommodation, had forgotten the 
circumstance, and returned by twelve to her old 
haunt. Under this persuasion I moved myself in bed, 
and coughed a little, to make the intruder sensible 
of my being in possession of the premises. She 
turned sjowly round, but, gracious Heaven ! my lord, 
what a countenance did she display to me ! There 
was no longer any question what she was, or any 
thought of her being a living being. Upon a face 
which wore the fixed features of a corpse, were im- 
printed the traces of the vilest and most hideous pas- 
sions which had animated her while she lived. The 
body of some atrocious criminal seemed to Vxass, Vksrl 
gives up from the grave, and the ao\A \ea\fttfco.^twa. 
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the penal fire, in order to form, for a space, a union 
with the ancient accomplice of its guilt I started up 
in bed, and sat upright, supporting myself on my 
palms, as I gazed on this horrible spectre. The hag 
made, as it seemed, a single and swift stride to the 
bed where I lay, and squatted herself down upon it, 
in precisely the same attitude which I had assumed 
in the extremity of horror, advancing her diabolical 
countenance within half a yard of mine, with a grin 
which seemed to intimate the malice and the derision 
of an incarnate fiend." 

Here General Browne stopped, and wiped from his 
brow the cold perspiration with which the recollec- 
tion of his horrible vision had covered it 

"My lord," he said, "I am no coward. I have 
been in all the mortal dangers incidental to my pro- 
fession, and I may truly boast, that no man ever knew 
Richard Browne dishonor the sword he wears ; but 
in these horrible circumstances, under the eyes, and, 
as it seemed, almost in the grasp of an incarnation of 
an evil spirit, all firmness forsook me, all manhood 
melted from me like wax in the furnace, and I felt 
my hair individually bristle. The current of my 
life-blood ceased to flow, and I sank back in a swoon, 
as very a victim to panic terror as ever was a village 
£irl, or a child of ten years old. How long I lay in 
this condition I cannot pretend to guess. 

" But I was roused by the castle clock striking 
one, so loud that it seemed as if it were in the very 
room. It was some time before I dared open my 
eyes, lest they should again encounter the horrible 
spectacle. When, however, I summoned courage to 
look up, she was no longer visible. My first idea 
was to pull my bell, wake the servants, and remove to 
a garret or a hay-loft, to be insured against a second 
visitation. Nay, I will confess the Vrafti, \to»l m^ 
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resolution was altered, not by the shame of exposing 
myself, but by the fear that, as the bell-cord hung by 
the chimney, I might, in making my way to it, be 
again crossed by the fiendish hag, who, I figured to 
myself, might be still lurking about some corner of 
the apartment. 

" I will not pretend to describe what hot and cold 
fever-fits tormented me for the rest of the night, 
through broken sleep, weary vigils, and that dubious 
state which forms the neutral ground between them. 
A hundred terrible objects appeared to haunt me; 
but there was the great difference betwixt the vision 
which I have described, and those which followed, 
that I knew the last to be deceptions of my own 
fancy and over-excited nerves. 

" Day at last appeared, and I rose from my bed ill 
in health, and humiliated in mind. I was ashamed of 
myself as a man and a soldier, and still more so at 
feeling my own extreme desire to escape from the 
haunted apartment, which, however, conquered all 
other considerations ; so that, huddling on my clothes 
with the most careless haste, I made my escape from 
your lordship's mansion, to seek in the open air some 
relief to my nervous system, shaken as it was by this 
horrible rencounter with a visitant — for such I must 
believe her — from the other world. Your lordship 
has now hear*) the cause of my discomposure, and of 
my sudcLn desire to leave your hospitable castle. 
In other places I trust we may often meet ; but God 
protect me from ever spending a second night under 
that roof! " 

Strange as the general's tale was, he spoke with 
such a deep air of conviction, that it cut short all the 
usual commentaries which are made on such stories. 
Lord Woodville never once asked Yvvrcv S£\\fe ^*& *»2«* 
he did not dream of the apparition, ox *w$j|£»\fck ^^ 
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of the possibilities by which it is fashionable to ex- 
plain supernatural appearances, as wild vagaries of 
the fancy, or deceptions of the optic nerves. On the 
contrary, he seemed deeply impressed with the truth 
and reality of what he had heard ; and, after a con- 
siderable pause, regretted, with much appearance of 
sincerity, that his early friend should in his house 
have suffered so severely. 

"I am the more sorry for your pain, my dear 
Browne," he continued, "that it is the unhappy, 
though most unexpected, result of an experiment of 
my own. You must know, that for my father and 
grandfather's time, at least, the apartment which was 
assigned to you last night, had been shut on account 
of reports that it was disturbed by supernatural sights 
and noises. When I came, a few weeks since, into 
possession of the estate, I thought the accommoda 
tion, which the castle afforded for my friends, was not 
extensive enough to permit the inhabitants of the in- 
visible world to retain possession of a comfortable 
sleeping apartment. I therefore caused the Tapes- 
tried Chamber, as we call it, to be opened ; and, with- 
out destroying its air of antiquity, I had such new 
articles of furniture placed in it as became the mod- 
ern times. Yet, as the opinion that the room was 
haunted very strongly prevailed among the domestics, 
and was also known in the neighborhood, and to 
many of my friends, I feared some prejudice might be 
entertained by the first occupant of the Tapestried 
Chamber, which might tend to revive the evil report 
which it had labored under, and so disappoint my 

furpose of rendering it a useful part of the house, 
must confess, my dear Browne, that your arrival 
yesterday, agreeable to me for a thousand reasons 
i>esides, seemed the most favorable opportunity of 
removing the unpleasant rumors which attached to 
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the room, since your courage was indubitable, and 
your mind free of any preoccupation on the subject 
l could not, therefore, have chosen a more fitting 
subject for my experiment" 

" Upon my life," said General Browne, somewhat 
hastily, "I am infinitely obliged to your lordship — 
very particularly indebted indeed. I am likely to 
remember for some time the consequences of the ex- 
periment, as your lordship is pleased to call it." 

"Nay, now you are unjust, my dear friend," said 
Lord Woodville. " You have only to reflect for a 
single moment, in order to be convinced that I could 
not augur the possibility of the pain to which you 
have been so unhappily exposed. I was yesterday 
morning a complete skeptic on the subject of super- 
natural appearances. Nay, I am sure that, had I told 
you what was said about that room, those very re- 
ports would have induced you, by your own choice, 
to select it for your accommodation. It was my 
misfortune, perhaps my error, but really cannot be 
termed my fault, that you have been afflicted so 
strangely." 

" Strangely indeed ! " said the general, resuming 
his good temper; " and I acknowledge that I have no 
right to be offended with your lordship for treating 
me like what I used to think myself — a man of some 
firmness and courage. But I see my post-horses are 
arrived, and I must not detain your lordship from your 
amusement." 

" Nay, my old friend," said Lord Woodville, 
" since you cannot stay with us another day, which, 
indeed, I can no longer urge, give me at least half an 
hour more. You used to love pictures, and I have a 
gallery of portraits, some of them by Vandyke, repre- 
senting ancestry to whom this property and castle 
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formerly belonged. ' I think that several of them will 
strike you as possessing merit." 

General Browne accepted the invitation, though 
somewhat unwillingly. It was evident he was not to 
breathe freely or at ease till he left Woodville Castle 
far behind him. He could not refuse his friend's 
invitation, however ; and the less so, that he was a 
little ashamed of the peevishness which he had dis- 
played towards his well-meaning entertainer. 

The general, therefore, followed Lord Woodville 
through several rooms, into a long gallery hung with 
pictures, which the latter pointed out to his guest, 
telling the names, and giving some account of the 
personages whose portraits presented themselves in 
progression. General Browne was but little inter- 
ested in the details which these accounts conveyed to 
him. They were, indeed, of the kind which are usu- 
ally found in an old family gallery. Here, was a 
Cavalier who had ruined the estate in the royal 
cause; there, a fine lady who had reinstated it by 
contracting a match with a wealthy Roundhead. 
There, hung a. gall ant who had been in danger for 
corresponding with. the exiled court at Saint Ger- 
main's ; here, one who had taken arms for William 
at the revolution ; and there, a third, that had thrown 
his weight alternately into the scale of whig and tory. 

While Lord Woodville was cramming these words 
into his guest's ear, " against the stomach of his 
sense," they gained the middle of the gallery, when 
he beheld General Browne suddenly start, and as- 
sume an attitude of the utmost surprise, not unmixed 
with fear, as his eyes were caught and suddenly 
riveted by a portrait of an old lady in a sacque — the 
fashionable dress of the end of the sevent«^L.h 
century. 
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" There she is ! " he exclaimed ; " there she is, in 
form and features, though inferior in demoniac expres- 
sion to the accursed hag who visited me last night ! " 

" If that be the case," said the young nobleman, 
" there can remain no longer any doubt of the horri- 
ble reality of your apparition. That is the picture of 
a wretched ancestress of mine, of whose crimes a 
black and fearful catalogue is recorded in a family 
history in my charter-chest. The recital of them 
would be too horrible; it is enough to say, that in 
yon fatal apartment incest and unnatural murder 
were committed. I will restore it to the solitude to 
which the better judgment of those who preceded me 
had consigned it ; and never shall any one, so long 
as I can prevent it, be exposed to a repetition of the 
supernatural horrors which could shake such courage 
as yours." 

Thus the friends, who had met with such glee, 
parted in a very different mood ; Lord Woodville to 
command the Tapestried Chamber to be un mantled, 
and the door built up ; and General Browne to seek 
in some less beautiful country, and with some less 
dignified friend, forgetfulness of the painful night 
which he had passed in Woodville Castle. 



THE LAND'S-END OF CORNWALL. 

There are seasons for beholding particular scenes 
in their fullest beauty ; and those who have seen the 
Land's-End of Cornwall on a summer day, when the 
wind is low, the sky blue, and the sun bright, have> 
beheld it stripped of its grandeux fcu&mo^\k\^»^»^ 

ft 
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accompaniments. When the wind is up, — the thun- 
der-clouds gathered together, — the big drops de- 
scending, — the lightning flashing by fits between sea 
and cloud, — while a ship with all her sails bent is seen 
moving amid the waters, seeking for some secure 
haven, — then is the time to see a scene of deep 
interest and awful beauty. It seems no longer the 
Land's-End, but the World's End : — beyond the 
dark, tumbling wilderness of waters you can imagine 
no other land ; the limit of the uttermost earth is be- 
fore you, and where the thick cloud hangs, and the 
fire flashes, may lie the region of infernal romance. 

It was at such a time that I first saw the Land's- 
End of Cornwall ; and, what is far better, it was at 
such a time, too, that it was seen by Turner, the 
most poetic of landscape painters. I have no wish 
to try to describe the enchantment which his pencil 
has wrought, and from which the graver of Cooke 
has taken none of the charms ; but I wish he had 
seen the scene expressly as I saw it. The sea began 
to feel the influence of the wind; a thick cloud 
hung at a distance, dark and motionless; the sun 
had gone down, and its last glimmering light was 
dancing on the water, while, half in sea and half in 
cloud, a ship all on fire came scudding along, throw- 
ing a wavering column of flame and smoke far into 
the air; and a dog, the only living creature that 
had not abandoned her, sat on the prow, and uttered, 
as the flames approached, a deep and mournful howl. 
— But to my story. 

In a small bay near the Land's-End of Cornwall, a 
colony of fishermen had fixed their abode, and en- 
joyed undisturbed the produce of their labor for a 
period beyond the reach of oral remembrance. It 
was a wild and unfrequented place, chained in by a 
line of sterile and shaggy hills, through which a path, 
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rather than a road, presented a way into the bosom of 
the country. This way, too, seemed not to have been 
in the original contemplation of nature, but the work 
of after thought; the hills appeared to have been 
cleft asunder to allow man to find his way into this 
rude and barren place. If the approach by land was 
rugged and difficult, the way by sea was shut up 
against every thing which went deeper into the water 
than a boat. When the tide receded, the rocks 
might be "seen presenting themselves as sharp as the 
tusks of a wild boar, and nearly as thickly set, against 
all efforts of navigation ; and the wrecks of many 
vessels were scattered among the crags and quick- 
sands. The sea, however, teemed with the finest 
fish, and sought to make amends for its rugged 
bottom by the valuable booty which its tides bore 
into the nets of the fishermen. But the fisher- 
men sought only to make the day and the way alike 
long ; they . caught and ate, and ate and caught ; 
and if they cured any fish for sale, it was but in the 
way of exchange with some of the inland store farm- 
ers, who once or twice a year penetrated into their 
region, to barter, according to the custom of the 
country, some of their superfluous commodities. 
Their houses, some twenty or more, ran in a zigzag 
line along the bosom of the bay, built of dry stone, 
covered with heath, — the roofs hung with dried sal- 
mon, the floors bedded with fish-bones ; while, from the • 
whole, a close and a fishy steam issued, fit to suffo- 
cate a covey of partridges, but which was myrrh and 
frankincense in the nostrils of fishermen. Nets of 
all sizes were extended along the shore ; many patched 
and rudely-constructed boats lay hauled upon the 
beach, or rocked amid the water, as it swelled with the 
increasing tide ; while many men, many women, and a 
numerous progeny of children, \5axfc\\fc*Afc& *xA\waL*r 
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footed, sat watching the heaving sea with the eager 
glance of those who are aware that their supper lies 
at its bottom. Those who live by the tide must watch 
with the tide ; and it is as common for men to dip 
their nets in the midnight waters, as in the tide of 
noonday. The moon had arisen with sharp horns, and 
with a stormy face, and shed on the moving mass of 
waters a varying and fitful light. The pointed rocks, 
and the wrecks of ships, began to disappear ; the bay 
expanded, and the porpoise went dashing along the 
foaming line of the tide, feasting, as he went, upon 
the fattest of the fish. 

Before the tide was at its height, and while the 
fishermen stood, some midwaist deep in the water, 
holding the haave, and others on the shore eyeing 
their nets moving in the stream with a look of silent 
hope, the clatter of a horse's hoofs was heard among 
the pebbles on the beach, and a horse and rider sud- 
denly emerged into the moonlight, and went towards 
the tide. The rider seemed an elderly man, with 
something of a military air about him; he wore a 
short cloak, a slouched hat, bearing a feather of the 
sea-cormorant, and carried a four-pronged and barbed 
fish-spear in his hand, in the manner of one bearing 
a lance. " It's Ranulph Roole," said an elderly 
fisherman; "'e knows what 'e wants, — 'the fattest 
and the fairest fish that our nets take ; but may I be 
doomed to hold the haave for devils in the pit of 
brimstone, if 'e has a fin from me to-night, as sure as 
my name is Gaffer Gaffhook." To this person the 
rider thus addressed himself: "Gaffer, my good 
friend, I'm in haste; my master is sick and sore 
wounded : you know what day of the week this is, 
and I must have a fair fish, with a mergh-fin as fat as 
melting butter, — and all to win the grace of a good 
priest, who comes many a mile to soothe the spirit of 
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Sir Simon Kinnersley." " Ranulph," said Gaffhook, 
" look at that tide ; it swept the opposite coast some 
half-hour since, and fills our bay now; it is the free 
gift of Heaven, and all that it contains : so put forth 
thy hand, and freely take what is freely offered ; but 
for no man, nameless or knighted, will I strike or take 
fish : — I hold the sea from Providence, and not from 
Simon Kinnersley, — or may I be turned into the 
bob-cork of an everlasting raise-net; — and ye may 
say Gaffer Gaffhook said it." "Gaffer," said Ra- 
nulph, " were not my master sick, and the matter 
pressing, I should like much to speak to thee in 
the only language thou canst comprehend : I would 
beat thee with my spear-shaft into bait for cod, if I 
could spare the time; but I see there is some fine 
fish running, and I will show thee an art thou wilt 
never have the spirit to learn." He balanced his fish- 
spear, spurred his horse into the tide, and, eyeing 
the foamy track in which the fish ran, and waving 
his weapon like a javelin, he hurled it into the water, 
and the quivering shaft and the splashing brine told 
how true was his aim, and how dexterous his hand. 
He wheeled his horse round, and rode swiftly away, 
bearing a fine salmon on his spear-point. " There *e 
goes," said old Gaffhook, " with as fair a fish as ever 
swam in our bay. I might have held a haave in the 
surge for a summer moon, and got nothing better 
than a gaping cod, or a thorny-backed skate. Ye see 
what it is to serve the saints : — here comes a fellow 
who knows not how many corks are on a raise-net, 
and, riding into the tide, casts in his spear in the 
name of St. Somebody, and brings out a fine salmon ! 
An' I knew the saint who has most influence among 
fish, I would worship him too ; I would cease dipping 
the knotted mesh of hemp in the flood, and stick to 
the barbed ateel and the bounteous *%toX., — 0^\sX 
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my king's hood be made into a shrimp net." " Ah," 
said a young fisherman, " had I known it was Ra- 
nulph Roole, he might have picked the best fish I have 
taken out of the bosom of my haave-net ; for have 
ye not heard his master is at deaths door ? He had 
a quarrel with some man beyond the bay, and has lost 
some of his best blood. Many a fair fish has he had 
of our taking ; but we have ever been rewarded 
sevenfold." " Now, Moll," said old Gaffhook to his 
spouse, " cast on thy hood, and take the salmon I 
caught this morning, and follow Ranulph, and tell 
him thy husband calls himself an old fool, and 
sends him a pretty fish. Sir Thomas was ever a 
stern man, but he was just, and he divided ever as 
fair atween man and man as the back-bone divides 
the herring : so hie thee, dame, and let thy feet 
scarce feel the grass." 

The way along which the fisherman's spouse fol- 
lowed Ranulph seemed rather the rough and deserted 
channel of a brook, than a regular road fashioned by 
the labor of man. It sought the foot of the hills; 
and, though the way was short for moor-fowl, it was 
long for man, for it had to go winding among rocks 
and stones with many a turn and link. One time it 
seemed to skirt the edge of a grove of rocks ; at 
another, it passed through a field so thickly stud- 
ded with enormous stones, and withal so regular, that 
they seemed to have been distributed by measure- 
ment. A little farther on, and close to the ascent of 
the hills, rocks and loose stones were heaped up in 
such confusion as countenanced the supposition that 
they were the surplus materials left from erecting 
the steep and rocky hills which hemmed in the bay. 
Along this way Ranulph spurred his horse till he 
reached a deep and wooded ravine that seemed nearly 
to separate the hills, and oat of wttrch gusfcwA * *tk&\ 
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but tumultuous brook. Along the brink of the rivu- 
let the way continued to wind in a gradual ascent, till, 
passing an old sycamore tree, which, anchoring its 
roots, like net-work, among the Enormous stones, 
threw its stem and branches over the stream, a small 
square tower and the ruins of a little chapel appeared 
seated, or rather half hung, from the summit of a lofty 
cliff, like the eyrie of an eagle. A light glimmered 
along the rocks and the stream, from a small wicket, 
equal in size *o the admission of an owl, and crossed 
with its trembling lines a very narrow and steep 
way, which ascended to the gate of Kinnersley-Keep. 
Ranulph scaled this dizzy way like one to whom 
the path was familiar, and, throwing the bridle over 
his horse's neck, sought the chamber from whence 
the light proceeded. He stopped at a narrow door 
of carved oak, and, listening for a minute's space, or 
more, lifted the latch, and entered with a light foot 
and a cautious air. "Alas ! Ranulph," said a voice 
faint and broken, *' all thy care and tenderness are 
cast away on one unworthy of life, and who could 
not live, were he worthy." " Be of good comfort, 
sir," said Ranulph; "you have done only what is 
noble, and what would have been wickedness to have 
left undone. A father's dying treaty is a matter not 
to be lightly cared for; and there is a curse for 
them who neglect a father's command. Be of 
good cheer, therefore; a wound in young flesh is 
soon cured. I remember, in your honored father's 
time, when young Lacey of Laner cross jested about 
the cut of my mantle, and I was run through the thick 
of the thigh in the vindication of my dress, I had 
my leg o'er the horse's back in three weeks again. 
Cheer up, sir ; young flesh is cannie to cure, as the 
men say in, the north." " Ah ! Ranulph, but grief at 
heart cuts worse than a two-e&gfeii avw&" to& ^b& 
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same voice ; " it was a dread command my father laid 
on me, and dreadfully has it been obeyed. How can 
I hope that Heaven approves, when my own heart dis- 
approves 1 — I am sore wounded, Ranulph ; but my 
sorest pain is for drawing my sword, and shedding 
man's blood unjustly." " I have seen much blood 
spilt in my day, sir," said Ranulph ; " and I have 
been blamed for spilling some little myself; but shame 
fall the man that says, when the head is hot and the 
mind chafed, your sword in your hand, and your best 
foe with bared steel before you — shame fall him, I 
say, who thinks that the blood which is spilt then is 
spilt unjustly. But that was not what I wanted to 
say. Ye know, sir, we came home to a cold hearth 
and an empty larder. Now, sir, have cheer from 
what I'm about to tell. I took my fish-spear in my 
hand, and rode down to the tide; the boors were 
churlish, and would not give me a single fin ; so, in 
the name of the samts, I rode into the flood, and struck 
with my spear ; and a noble stroke struck I, — as fat 
a salmon as ever swam. Now, sir, had the saints 
thought ye unworthy of favor, — had they designed 
that the name of Kinnersley should perish from the 
earth, — would they have given your servant such a 
gift 1 — I trow, no, sir ; it's not for nought that the 
saints are bountiful ; and I would have you let me 
look at your wound, and I'll warrant we'll mend it. 
Shall the name of Kinnersley die like a barren tree ? 
— No, no ; when it goes out, it shall go out shining 
like a shooting star." 

The person to whom Ranulph addressed this sin- 
gular speech was a young mm some twenty years old, 
firmly knit and finely porportioned, with large blue 
eyes, and sunny hair, inclining to curl, and which 
was allowed to grow both thick and long. A hat and 
leather lay by his side ; an embio'vtaxed. tcv^uxX^ ^t«& 
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near him, stained with blood, and still moist ; and a 
sword lay underneath, wet with blood, and which had 
been returned un wiped to the scabbard. He lay ex- 
tended, or rather agroufe, on an old couch carved of 
oak, and seemed in a fever, both bodily and mental. 
The room where he lay was of rich and massy Saxon 
workmanship, and on the walls were hung many suits 
of mail, both chain and plate. Above the chimuey- 
piece hung an entire suit of strong steel-plate mail, 
with an axe and hemlet of the same metal ; a silver 
greyhound was sculptured at full stretch on the top 
of the helmet, shaded by a silver holly-bough. On 
this suit of armor the wounded youth fixed his eye, 
and said, " Ah ! Hubert de Kinnersley, often have 
the heathen Saracens, and hardly less heathen Danes, 

E-own pale at the sight of thy gallant greyhound, 
ittle did my gallant ancestors think, when they 
spurred their horses against the enemies of old Eng- 
land, that the dreaded hound of their house was so 
soon to run its race — that their name and their 
bearing would sink in a nameless feud, and with a 
nameless foe." Ranulph wrung his hands, and said, 
" My dear young master, food you have not tasted 
for forty hours, and your only drink has been wa- 
ter: shall I broil some of the tender parts of the 
salmon the saints sent you, and bring you a cup of 
wine ? I will do it so daintily that you will be wiled 
to partake. Often has your noble father said — " 
"Name him not — name him not, Ranulph," said the 
youth; "he gave me breath, and he gave me 
bread, and he was my father. But with his dying 
breath he left me a deed to do, — and a deed of 
revenge, — and the deed has been done. Could I 
forget a parent's parting words, and slight an admoni- 
tion which came from the world of spirits 1 " — He 
turned on his couch, while the b\oo^ fo^\k%^^\aafe 
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wounded side stained his embroidered vest ; but he 
uttered not one moan ; he lay and looked on his an- 
cestor's mail, and on a small silver cross which hung 
beneath it. " Ranulph/ 5 he said, " the confessor will 
soon come ; prepare what cheer you have to place be- 
fore him : he has come far, and, as this may be 
the last food made ready to the wish of a Kinners- 
ley, let it be done daintily, — I use thy own kindly 
word, Ranulph; — and, Ranulph, come hither; — 
you have been true, and loving and tender to me ; — 
come to me when the holy man departs, and you will 
find that all I have to leave in the world I have left 
you." Ranulph dried his eyes, and withdrew for the 
purpose of dressing the fish he had, in his own esti- 
mation, so miraculously caught. 

The place into which Ranulph descended had for- 
merly been the hall ; but, like the halls of all these 
small towers of refuge, it had served for a kitchen ; 
and the massive staples and links fixed in the solid 
walls, and the oaken door studded with huge nails, 
might induce a belief that it had also served for a 
place of restraint. At one end a huge chimney 
seemed to devour a faint and glimmering fire, which 
shed only light enough to show the dreariness of the 
place. He almost started to see, as he entered, two 
women seated by the scanty fire, mantled from head to 
foot in coarse woollen netting, which the peasantry knit 
with pins ; with their heads laid quietly together, and 
nodding in unison amid the pleasure of mutual com- 
munication. They whispered both together, held their 
forefingers up, gave a suspicious glance into the dark- 
some corners of the room, unwitting that a stray ember 
— and the fire hardly survived such a diminution — 
was rioting at will among the fringes^with which time 
and hard labor had bordered one of their gowns. 

"And so it has come to this at \aat " aaid <u\a of 
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them, the wife of Gaffer Gaff hook, interrupting her 
companion. " I ever said something fearful would 
happen to a house which ate fish only on Fridays. 
Sooner shall a salmon pick the "barbed spear out of 
its back, or a twelve-pound cod swim through the 
bosom of our best net, than the name of K inner si ey 
escape from a doom long, long destined. Ah, lass, I 
said, last Friday night, when we threw our nets into 
the tide, and caught not a fin, that something queer 
would soon come to pass; and the sea was full of 
fish too. I knew the fresh, warm smelr of the shoals 
of salmon, sitting on my own hearth-stone. But what 
was more of a marvel, lass, the flounders which we 
broiled for breakfast, instead of lying quietly on the 
embers, began to move and turn, and to speak words, 
— ye need not gaze so, lass; I say, words, — words, 
as plain language as the talk of Manx fishermen. I 
durst not eat them, lass ; — but that was nought com- 
pared to what happened in the hollow hour of the 
night. It was on the stroke of twelve, and the bay 
was full of the tide, and the tide was swarming with 
fish, — and my son Billy — a lad that would not tell 
a lie, were he bribed with the miraculous draught of 
fishes — went down to the water to look to the nets. 
And home came he like a creature mad ; he had seen 
something — something not of this world ; — nought 
of this earth will make Billy Gaff hook leave his nets ; 
but what he saw he will not tell — and wise is my 
son, for nobody lives long who bears tales between 
this world and the next." 

" That's a wise word," said her companion ; " and 
I would advise no more should be said about the old 
house of Kinnersley : it's more than suspected that 
some of them walk, when they should be enduring 
wrath in another world. Old Adam Hawthornden, 
the northern gardener, always wectfc^ta& ^so&s&ws*^ 
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evil haunted the tower garden, — the spirit, it might be, 
of one of the old proprietors,, an honest and a tranquil 
spirit during the winter months, but fierce and fu- 
rious during the season of peaches and plums. And 
I'll warrant, ye have heard of the Kinnersley angels 
— but for God's sake lay your ear near me, for I'm 
not sure that I am doing wisely in speaking of them. 
Old Sir Worthiness Kinnersley — whom men knew 
better by the name of Sir Wickedness Kinnersley — 
fell sick, and, having much to repent of, sent for a 
priest. And the priest came — a pious man — whom 
the saints blest so much, that he grew fattest when he 
fasted. * And what hopes,' said he, ' have you, Sir 
Worthiness, of sitting among the saints V ' O, great 
hopes,' said the dying knight ; ' for I'm a favored 
sinner, and see sweet visions.' ' Visions ? and what 
manner of visions may they be, my son 1 ' said the 
good man. ' O, visions of angels ascending and de- 
scending,' said he, with a smile. ' I have high hopes 
of thy spirit's welfare, my son,' said the priest ; ' for as- 
suredly to none, save the just and those whom the 
saints design to honor, are revealed the visions of an- 
gels ; the bright ones of heaven appear at few death- 
beds.' ' My hopes would be higher,' said Sir Wor- 
thiness, ' if the angels which appear to me were of the 
radiant kind ; they are all of the wrong hue, damn 
them — black, bl ick ; ' and with a loud laugh he 
turned on his side and died. But ye see, neighbor, 
this last Kinnersley was a flsh of the same shoal — a 
bitter bad master, and bloody-minded^ I would tell 
ye a tale of him, lass, would set your locks on end, 
though ye had a lead drop at the bottom of every hair." 
Ranulph broke in upon them : " If ye name but 
the name of Kinnersley, ye two scales, shed from the 
fiend with the fish's tail, that swims in the sea of 
darkness, I will make ye find the way to a hole five 
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fathom below the foundation stone of this tower — a 
haunted hole too, ye devil's shell-fish, where gnawing 
Hunger sits with skinny Death at his elbow — two 
of the prime ministers of my master's house." " Come 
now, Ranulph," said Mrs. Gaff hook, " don't go to be 
such a hardhearted man : we came here out of kind- 
ness ; and don't send us away in scorn. We have 
brought a brave fish, and a lapful of dainties, with, 
may be, a drop of brandy for clearing your sight, 
Ranulph." — '• Dainties," said her companion, " and 
well he deserves them truly ! Talk of tenanting his 
dungepn holes with the like of us ! I'll tell ye what, 
my merry man, if ye lay an uncivil hand on me, I 
will slip three inches of this steel skewer between 
your breast-bones ; — and as sure as fish have fins, 
I'll do't — I have served a prettier fellow than you 
with the same sauce." And, withdrawing a long, 
sharp fish-skewer from the gatherings of her mantle, 
she held it out with a laugh, and said, " The sharp 
end of that little bodkin once freed me from the grab 
of a never-do-well tinker, long Rob Gordon. I think 
I see him yet; black was he, and unlovesome — 
hair like a bush of furze, and eyes like scolloped 
oysters. I met him three miles from a smoking 
house ; and a firm hand he laid on me. He looked 
more like a robber than a lover, and so my bit of 
steel told him ; and what it did once it can do 
again." 

What answer Ranulph would have returned to the 
menace of this maritime virago is unknown ; for 
the shrill sound of approaching tongues — a sound 
resembling the warning hail with which people direct 
a strange vessel on a dangerous coast — came up the 
winding way, which led to Kinnersley Tower. Ra- 
nulph hurried to the gate ; and there he saw a straggling 
line of fishermen's torches, aucfc. as *xfc ws&& *X «^rw** 
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lug salmon, coming shining among the cliffs. " This 
way, sir — this way, sir," exclaimed several voices 
at once ; •' take care of the left hand ; there's a steep 
rock, o'er which drunken Lord Soakaway broke his 
neck " " More need to take care of the right hand/' 
said a plurality of tongues, " where if ye miss a foot, 
and escape being dashed to pieces, ye're sure to be 
drowned; only look down, sir, — seventy feet and 
odd, and a mist at the bottom." The tongues ceased 
for a moment ; the torches proceeded ; men's faces 
were seen amid the advancing light ; and in the mid- 
dle came a face for the safety of which all the others 
seemed so solicitous. It was a face, indeed, Worthy 
of men's care ; for much care had it cost the pos- 
sessor, — round, smooth, and fat,— radiant with the 
moisture of unusual exertion, and shining like the 
full moon revolving amid the remnants of the old ; 
for so it seemed surrounded with the thin and toil- 
worn visages of a dozen fishermen. *' It is not a 
soldier's face," said Ranulph, as he gazed from the 
porch ; " such a face as that could never have escaped 
from long marches, sore fastings, and hard battles; 
— it is not a lord's face, with the worn-out peerage 
mark upon it — the stamp of God' half effaced — a 
proud lip, and a low brow. But it is the face of a 
divine — a man who lies soft and long, says a short 
grace to a long meal, and ministers to the repose of a 
slumbering congregation. A pleasant land of drowsy- 
head must his benefice be ! It would insult the hie- 
rarchy to suppose so radiant a face pertained to one 
below the dignity of dean. When will such a sleek, 
smooth, way-of-the-world personage as this smite on 
the pulpit like Zechariah Boyd, and cry x ' Start up, 
ye drowsy sinners ; hell was not made for dogs.' " 
The person who occasioned all this care and con- 
jecture emerged at length from the half-hidden road, 
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and, standing upon a rocky platform before the gate 
of the tower, looked up, with a sigh, to the shattered 
walls, and back, with a shudder, to the difficult and 
perilous way up which he had climbed, with many a 
sigh and groan. He first muttered a kind of blessing 
upon his own spirit, that had achieved this double toil ; 
then pulled out a handkerchief which nearly stifled 
the fishermen with perfume ; and, turning his broad 
and glowing face to the night wind, he cooled him* 
self by fanning his bosom and brow, inhaling the 
fresh air, and respiring it again in smoke, while his 
well-powdered head sent up a steam like a seething 
caldron. " If a man wishes for salvation," said this 
ambassador from {he meek Son of Mary, " let him 
not dwell in such an eyrie as this ; let him live with 
men, and not make his bed with the eagles. Ten 
long miles have I ridden, and two long miles have I 
walked, and all to minister consolation to a wounded 
man. Little did I think I had to seek for the strick- 
en deer in such a desert as this." " Desert," said 
one of his conductors, extinguishing his torch as he 
spoke; " call ye this a desert, man ? The paved street 
of a city, where neither corn grows nor grass springs 
— a canal, that long line of barren ditch, without a 
living fin in it to feed a water-hawk or heron, — these 
are deserts, man ; but to call the land where crows 
can live right royally, and the sea, out of which we 
draw food fit for princes, a desert, seems as odd to 
me as if I were to grip plovers in my net instead of 
plaice." 

Ranulph now interfered, and, sending the torch- 
bearers into the hall, he conducted the priest into the 
chamber of Sir Simon Kinnersley. " Reverend fa- 
ther," said the wounded youth, turning his eye from 
a small cross to the portly person before him/' I V\»s<fc, 
Bent for you, for I ara sore wounds — ^wxxAft^w^ 
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to death, — and I have that to say which weighs on 
my mind. Father, tell me, have I sinned in doing a 
deed which my father swore me to do with his dying 
breath ? He rested not in his grave while it was un- 
done, but appeared to me once by night and once in 
broad day ; face to face his spirit met me, and bade 
me remember my vows ; father, have I sinned ? " — 
" My son," said the priest, " evil spirits assume the 
semblance of departed saints, and deceive men's 
souls." The youth leaped half up from his seat, and 
exclaimed, "O, then I shall die contented. I 
might well have supposed that the noble spirit of my 
noble father was above such abject revenge ; but come 
nearer, and listen to my story ; I have much to con- 
fess and to repent." " Son," said the priest, (i I have 
endured much fatigue. When your messenger came, 
I had concluded a forty-eight hours* fast, and my ser- 
vants had prepared something savory, and placed it 
before me. The smoke climbed up to my nostrils, 
and the silver knife and fork trembled in my hand, 
and wine of vintage forty-andrnine was glowing be- 
fore me. But what is food, however savory, com- 
pared to the eternal soul of man ? I arose and has- 
tened on my way; and, though I hungered sore and 
thirsted, I tarried not, but came. But, alas! my son, 
confess thee I may not, till I am strengthened a little. 
I found the smell of broiling fish even in thy porch ; 
and if thy servant will fill me a cup of wine from a cob- 
webbed bottle, I shall make shift till something more 
meet and respectful may be made ready." "Alas! 
my father," said the youth, " the table of the Kin- 
nersleys is not furnished as it was wont ; — my lands 
are wasted, and my gold is spent; our feasts are 
turned into fastings, and our wine into water from the 
spring." "My son," said the priest, "you speak 
modestly of your cheer : the rich smell of that de- 
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licious fish tells me to expect something good in its 
company ; but a dry crust and a cup of pure water 
are welcome to me. I leave the sauced and smoking 
haunches of venison) and the brimming glasses of 
wine, to men whose hearts are not weaned from the 
world : I shall be with thee anon." And so saying 
he .descended the stair to the kitchen, followed by the 
half-muttered curses of honest Ranulph, who assisted 
him down the steep descent. 

The place into which the priest descended was the 
old hall, where we left the two maritime crones ; but 
a huge fire now filled the chimney, and made the 
mice cheep in the corners, for gladness of the un- 
wonted heat ; while the company was increased by 
•ix or eight fishermen, the same who carried the 
priest to the tower. Stories, more of a pleasant than 
of a sorrowful kind, abounded, and mirth was scarce 
suppressed by the presence of their devout visitor. 
They had raked out some of the glowing embers 
upon a broad flag-stone, and over these, well strown 
with salt and pepper, lay slices of salmon, which made 
a singing din, while a smoke, thick and savory, ed- 
died round the heads of the two old women, who, 
squatted on the floor, prepared this hasty meal. — 
" Bless ye, my children," said the priest ; " bless ye, 
one and all ; those who minister to the wants of men 
in commission from the saints, deserve the unreserved 
benediction of the church." And seating himself by 
a huge sycamore table in the centre of the hall, on 
which some plates were placed, and snatching two 
pieces of broiled fish from the embers, he began, as 
he said, to succor the carnal man. Man and woman 
rose and stared upon him : they had prepared this 
morsel for another person, and were not willing to 
give it without remonstrance to this church cormo- 
rant " Softly, my daughter , softX^ J* «&& \>a& ^\vwfc. \» 
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one of the old crones ; " let me despatch this, I pray 
thee, before the other slices — which are tenderer, 
being cut from the belly — are withdrawn from the 
embers. 1 have ever said, during the fastings of our 
order, that fish cooked by the gentle hands that 
caught it was the most savory, — gently, my daugh- 
ter, gently." 

"Gently, my daughter, quoth a," said the old 
crone; "who, in the fiend's name, — and that's not 
banning, — bade thee snatoh up and eat what I am 
preparing for more, modest lips than thine 1 " " I am 
a servant of the saints, my daughter, 1 ' said the priest, 
snatching another smoking slice, which went fizzing 
to his lips, " and commissioned to taste, wherever I 
go, the fruits of sea and shore. Why, this is a most 
delicate and juicy piece, and fit for presentation at 
the chair of Saint Peter. Providence sends the tide, 
my children, and the saints send the fish ; but it is 
the prayer of the priest which fills your nets — so 
give me another slice, my daughter — these be sweet 
viands in such a desert." One of the fishermen in- 
terfered : " May the devil, who rules the tide, if the 
saints send the fish, fill my nets with foam instead of 
flounders, if ye touch another morsel till our young 
lord says his will to some of the tenderer parts," 
" Speak moderately, neighbor," said a fellow-laborer 
in the watery domain ; "if the saints send the fish, 
and the priest fills our nets, we owe much, I trow, to 
old mother church. And I doubt not the truth on't. 
There was the priest of St. Jude's — I remember it 
well — always came and prayed with my mother 
when my father went to the fishing; and many a silver 
penny he gave me — I was a boy then — to go down 
to the tide, and see if his intercessions filled our nets ; 
— we owe much to old father church, say I." 

" You speak like a dutiful child, my son," said the 
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priest, surveying the young fisherman from head to 
foot ; " and such an influence the presence of my 
pious brother, now numbered with the saints, has had 
upon thy tender years, that thy tongue is the very 
echo of his. Ah ! he was a faithful shepherd, and 
well-beloved, and the saints increased his flocks ; — 
there was the sweet cry of numerous babes in the 
land in those days, nor has our own time been wholly 
barren." " Ay, ay," responded one of the old crones, 
" those were the times : I thank ye, sir, for speaking 
of them — they put queer things in my head : Lord ! 
I mind well before I was wed to Stephen Dinmon ; — 
but what's the matter what I mind now — I am old 
and stooping, and no more like the lass I was when I 
went thrice a week to confession, than a salted haddock 
hanging in the smoke is like a salmon fish in a spring- 
tide, with its taper green back, its wanton tail, and 
all its silver fins in motion. It does me good though 
to think on't; — and here, sir, snap up this tender 
slice, cut near the mergh fin ; — ye shall have shell- 
fish, too, before supper-time, though I should go and 
dive for them myself." The priest now rose, lifted a 
cup of wine to his lips, supplied by the reluctant hand 
of Ranulph, and, taking it off at a draught, said, 
" Better swim in wine than in the salt brine; and so 
much for my repast ; — ye see, my children, I know 
your ways and understand your sayings, — and I 
leave you my blessing." 

A low, faint cry, from the chamber of the young 
knight, quickened somewhat the slow step of the 
priest: and when he entered, he found Ranulph sup- 
porting his master in his arms, and kneeling and 
weeping over him. The youth seemed struggling 
with some fearful agony ; his eyes were fixed and 
wild ; his hands were stretched out, and he seemed 
pushing some invisible &h&\& wiv^, n*\kyOsv V^ *\ss«- 
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agined approached him. " My son/ 9 said the priest, 
" the cravings of the flesh are somewhat appeased, 
and I am come to hear thee, — so say thy say." 
The youth fixed his eyes on him; their wildness 
gradually disappeared ; he folded his hands over his 
bosom, and said, " It came again ; — what vow 
have I left unperformed now 1 And yet it came with 
a fiery and a disdainful look ; — have I not shed his 
blood 1 — I would sooner have shed mine own ; — 
and is a spirit more eager for revenge than man?" 
" Son," said the priest, " compose thyself; — it was 
an evil dream, sent to perturb thee ; — I have many 
such dreams myself. The wicked spirit comes to my 
couch sometimes with a consecrated mitre on, and a 
pastoral staff in his hand ; nor is it unusual for it to 
appear with golden ringlets, and with glowing eyes, 
and I am awakened by the rustling of its satins, and 
the sweetness of its tongue. These are the visions 
sent by the evil one ; so heed them not, my son, but 
tell me thy story." 

" Father," said the youth, " I need not tell thee my 
name, nor who my father was : his name has been 
heard of from shore to shore, and the enemies of 
England will often grow pale at the name of Kinners- 
ley, when nothing but its dust and its fame is left. 
My father and Sir Ralph Lacey loved in their youth 
the same lady; and by persuasion less than by force 
my father carried her to his tower, and she became 
his wife, and the mother of me. She lived till I was 
fifteen, and died, and was buried in a little wild nook 
on the sea-shore, where, when she lived, she loved to 
sit and look at the swelling sea and the gray towers 
of her father's house over the bay. I often went to 
her grave myself; — in summer time I ever found it 
strown with flowers, — and in winter I have observed 
footsteps printed among the snow, and the marks of 
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kneeling knees. They were not those of my father, 
for he was a moody and a melancholy man, and sel- 
dom visited the place where my mother lay. It is a 
small and a beautiful little spot; — flowers, which 
pertain not to this barren land, grow there ; — I have 
often imagined, as I looked from this tower, that I 
saw a strange light trembling about the place, — and 
if you will look from that window at midnight, to- 
wards the sea, over the old pine tree top, you will 
see what I have seen." 

" The night air is moist and cold," said the priest, 
" and I put faith enough in thy narrative to believe 
that an unholy light is seen glimmering there, — so 
go on, I pray thee." " It happened," said the youth, 
" that I sat one night on the top of this tower, and as 
I looked towards the sea, I saw a boat coming shore- 
ward among the moonlight, and a figure wrapped in a 
cloak leaped upon the beach, and went and knelt at 
my mother's grave. While I sat wondering who this 
might be, I saw my father glide down the secret way 
from the tower, — his cloak on, and a sword beneath 
it ; — he hastened over stock and stone till he reached 
the grave. I saw the stranger rise from his knees ; 
— I saw them gaze upon one another, — and in a mo- 
ment I saw their cloaks cast aside, and their swords 
bare and flashing in, the moonlight. I took a sword 
from the hall, and flew towards the shore ; — my 
mother's grave was already trodden and sprinkled 
with blood ; — my father and Sir Ralph Lacey were 
fighting with the most rancorous animosity. The 
death-stroke was struck, I have always hoped, before 
I appeared ; my father was staggering ; when he 
heard me approach, he turned half round, and fell. 
The stranger gazed for a moment on me, then on the 
grave, — threw his sword down, — leaped into his 
boat, and vanished along the waXet. 
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"I knelt and wept over my father; — the blood 
was gushing from his bosom. ' Simon de Kinners- 
ley,' he said, * my life is gone, and my mortal foe has 
escaped ; — dip your finger in your father's blood, and 
hold up your right hand to heaven, and vow a vow 
that you will pursue mine enemy over the earth and 
over the sea, — that you will smite him to death, 
though you find him at the altar, — that you will 
strike him through and through, though he knelt 
upon your mother's grave. 1 I held up my hand, and 
vowed the vow, even as he desired. My father half 
leaped to his feet, and said, ' There's the blood of the 
Kinnersleys in thee, my son ; and God will give thee 
might to slay my destroyer ; — were a priest here, he 
would say, * Die in peace,' — so in peace I die, and 
Ralph Lacey is forgiven ; but damned be Simon de 
Kinnersley if he forgives him ; ' and he fell and died." 

" Thy father died an unholy death, young man," 
said the priest ; " his notions of vengeance were unjust 
and dangerous. Had he made a suitable benefaction 
to the church, we would have soothed his spirit by 
cursing his enemy, and the food and the wine which 
he tasted. I have heard of this Sir Ralph Lacey — he 
is a stubborn heretic." " Yesterday he was" said 
the youth, " and a brave and a noble man ; — alas ! I 
thought of his worth when it was too late. The 
slayer of my father fled to a far place, — I followed 
him there ; — he returned to his native land, — and 
to my native land I likewise came ; — I thought he 
shunned me for fear, — for I had grown strong, and 
was skilful with the sword, and all the land spoke of 
our bitter feud. All this while I had never met him. 
His looks were engraven too deeply on my heart to 
be forgotten, and I sought him in public and private, 
-—resolved to strike him even in the sanctified place. 

"One day I entered a church; — the people had 
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assembled, and the preacher was admonishing men 
of their sins, and claiming vengeance for the Lord. 
When he meutioned vengeance, a tall form, with a 
mild and melancholy look, rose up among them, and 
looked on me ; — it was Ralph Lacey. I waved him 
out of the church, but he moved not. I laid my 
hand on my sword hilt, and he heeded me not ; and at 
last I exclaimed, ' Come out, if you are a man ; my 
father's blood cries from the ground, and this day shalt 
thou atone for it' He moved as if he would follow 
me, and the people fled ; for my sword was bare, and 
my cloak was on the ground. The preacher leaped 
down from the pulpit, and held up his old and feeble 
. hands between us — before me, I shoufd have said, 
for Ralph Lacey moved not, but looked on me with 
an eye of the deepest sorrow. The preacher looked 
me in the face, and spoke not ; — I never before be- 
held such an aspect of awe ; he shook his gray hairs. 
I put up my sword; — he took me by the hand, and 
he preached of mercy and of meekness of spirit, and 
my resolution forsook me ; I hid my face in my 
cloak and wept, and then I departed. 

" It was midnight, and I was seated where I now 
sit ; — the moonlight found its way through that small 
wicket, — no other light was in the room. I tried to 
sleep, but sleep fled from me ; — I looked out upon 
the sea and sky for a while, and then, stretching my- 
self on this couch, I thought again upon the deep 
vow I had vowed, and the hot drops stood on my 
brow. As I lay, I thought something came into the 
room; yet the door did not open. I saw nothing, 
though I felt conscious of another presence ; and I 
gazed till I saw a dark and shadowy garment moving 
before me. It became more distinct: the outline was 
filled up with a human figure, and my father's spirit 
— certainly my father's foxm — &\wA \tt&st& \a&~ 
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Yet I beheld not his face; where his face should 
have been, there was utter darkness; — but the wave 
of the hand, and the moving of the head, was my fa- 
ther wholly; and my knees shook, and my tongue 
was struck with dumbness. I know not that it spoke, 
— I spoke not myself, — and as I looked, the form 
gradually melted away, and departed even as a shad- 
ow dies when the sunshine fades. I went to the 
window, and there I beheld, as plain as I see Ra- 
nulph now, my father's form, dilated beyond his liv- 
ing size, moving towards the sea-shore ; — it ap- 
proached my mother's grave, — seemed to fill the 
space between the earth and heaven, — and then I 
beheld it no more. 

" Next morning I took my sword, and, seating my- 
self on a stone by my mother's grave, I ruminated on 
what I had seen, and thought on the vow I had 
vowed, and how I had left it unfulfilled. The morn- 
ing was balmy, and the air moist with dew, and the 
unrisen sun began to brighten the eastern waters. I 
arose and walked about for a little space, and, leaning 
over a small enclosure of turf, which hemmed in this 
melancholy spot, I looked again upon the grave. My 
hair nearly moved ray hat on my brow, when, on the 
very stone where I had been seated, there sat a figure 
wrapped up in a dark mantle ; — its face and hands 
were hid, — tyit the form of my father was too noble 
not to be Jtnown to his son. I gazed upon it for a 
moment, and, making the blessed sign with my sword, 
I confronted and questioned it. ' I have vowed an 
unholy vow to my dying father, — does his spirit 
come to desire its fulfilment ? I have prayed to God 
to direct me, yet I am undirected, — and the spirits 
from below assume the form of the spirits above, and 
haunt man for the destruction of his soul.' The 
spirit replied not, but stretched out a mantled hand 
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towards the bay, and remained in that position for a 
little space ; — I looked upon the water, and there I 
saw a small boat coming swiftly towards the shore; -*• 
a man was in it; — he leaped upon the beach, and 
came towards my mother's grave ; — it was Sir Ralph 
Lacey. I imagine he saw me not, for he walked 
with a slow step towards the grave ; — he knelt beside 
it, and his forehead touched the grass that covered it. 
There needed no spirit now to pluck my sword from 
the sheath. I thought on the death looks of my fa- 
ther, and the deep vow I had vowed ; and, drawing 
my sword, I drew near and stood beside him. He 
looked up and saw me, yet he prayed out his prayer, 
and, slowly arising, gazed mournfully in my face, and 
was going away. I stepped in before him: — alas! — 
alas ! a sorrowful spirit is soon chafed ; — yet he 
sought not to smite me ; — when I slew him, and saw 
his blood streaming on my mother's grave, and saw 
his hands clasping the sod which covered her, and 
heard her name die on his lips, I sought to slay my- 
self; — but, alas ! my life goes slowly away. The 
evil spirit had done its work, and I saw it no more ; 

— for there is a spirit of evil has haunted my name for 
seventeen generations, and is never visible save when 
blood is to be shed ; and it deceived me in my noble 
father's shape." 

" Be comforted, my son," said the priest ; but the 
young man heeded him not ; — he passed his hand* 
rapidly over his eyes, — gazed as if he beheld some* 
thing fearful, and, starting up, exclaimed, " More 
blood ! — have I vowed another vow ? — false spirit, 
are ye come to me again t — but I know your errand. 

— Go dig the grave, Ranulph, and go toll the bell ; 
bid the torch-bearers be ready ; and let those who 
chant over the dead come, for the last of the Kin- 
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nersleys is going to his fathers, and their name to- 
night 'will pass from the land." He fetched a deep 
sigh, and ceased to breathe. — Such is the story which 
the Land , s-£nd 9 hshermen tell of Simon Kinnersley. 



THE NECROMANCER. 

" Ho \ Sorcerer ! Magician ! Come forth." These 
outcries proceeded from a party of young men, just 
returned from witnessing the funeral of Charles VII. 
at St Denis, and who were knocking riolently at a 
door, on the top of a dark and winding staircase, in 
the Rue St Pierre. They were replied to by a feeble* 
and broken voice ; but they heard it not, so vocifer- 
ously did they call. 

" What ! — Necromancer ! " At last the door was 
slowly opened by the object of their search. 

" What seek ve, mv children ? " 

" We would know the future ; and thou canst dive 
into each man's destiny, thou high priest of the Evil 
One, king of sorcerers ! Come, and tell us quickly ; 
and see that the intelligence be to our liking ; for it 
needs none of thy skill to know that our rapiers have 
sharp points," repeated Maude Thebergan, the eldest 
of the party, as he directed an inquiring, though 
fearful, glance into the old man's mysterious dwell- 
ing. It was only lighted by a small lamp, the glim- 
mering flame of which scarcely enabled him to dis- 
tinguish, in one corner of it, a human skeleton ; in 
another, a heap of dusty books ; on the floor, spheres 
and astrolabes: and, fixed to the ceiling, between 
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two beams, an immense stuffed owl, whose large 
eyes glared with peculiar brilliancy, although reflect- 
ed only by the feeble light of the lamp. All this pro- 
duced a fearful effect upon the susceptible mind of 
Mande, already predisposed to the supernatural, and 
a positive belief in the old man's power. He was 
unable to withdraw his gaze from those two large, 
round eyes, which were glittering in the shade, and 
stood rapt in the deepest thought, when he was 
at length aroused by the loud and boisterous laugh 
of his companions, who were taunting the old man 
for his want of skill. 

When Mande' s turn came, he hesitated; till, jeered 
by his comrades, he at length held out his hand ; but 
it was observed that his manners were grave, and his 
air thoughtful. 

"Mande!" exclaimed the old man — and he had 
not told him his name. " Mande," he murmured 
between his teeth ; and he whispered some words in 
his ear inaudible to the others of his party. 

" What has he said to you ? " eagerly inquired his 
companions ; but Mande was silent, and quitted the 
place pale as death. 

The next morning Mande's first thought was of the 
necromancer ; all night long he had beheld him in 
his dreams. The low voice of the magician still 
murmured in his ear ; and when he awoke from his 
troubled sleep, the last word still vibrated at his heart 
"Am I then reserved for that? and must I then 

," he inwardly exclaimed; and his noble heart 

revolted at his own conjecturings. "And who told, 
me this 1 A wretch who luxuriates upon the credu- 
lity of mankind — who attacks my purse through the 
medium of my fears. I am a fool to think of it." 

He arose and went out, but nothing could divert 
him ; even in the streets he seemed \a *fc& \s^^aa 
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sorcerer, and to hear but his fatal words. Timid by 
nature, and weakened by tbe excesses of his life, the 
effects of the sorcerer's prediction, acting upon an 
enfeebled mind, acquired an all-powerful intensity. 
After wandering through the city till past the hour 
of noon, striving to escape from the horrible idea that 
pursued him, he sought some of his companions of 
the previous evening; but society he found was a 
burden to him : he therefore quitted them to wander 
alone in the fields. The sun was bright, but to him 
the heavens appeared clouded ; a balmy and refresh- 
ing breeze played around him, but he felt not its 
soothing power — his heart was chilled. One dark, 
freezing, dreadful idea haunted his imagination. As 
he was retracing his steps to his lodgings, in thai 
despairing mood that takes possession of the mind 
when nature has no longer any charms for us, and 
was on the point of crossing La Greve, he suddenly 
stopped short ; for he beheld a newly-erected scaffold. 
With a convulsive shudder he turned aside ; it re- 
minded him of the words of the sorcerer. 

He could no longer sleep in La Rue Chevet Saint 
Laudy, which was opposite La Greve ; he, therefore, 
quitted the capital, and took up his residence in a 
habitation situated between Paris and Montmartre. 
There he saw but little, and heard but 'little; it 
seemed to him like the silence of the desert at the 
very gates of a populous city ; and there he hoped 
that his troubled imagination might have recovered 
its tone and tranquillity, and the dreadful words of 
the necromancer might be gradually weakened from 
the mysterious power they had acquired over him; 
but, alas! they had found a ready echo within his 
breast always ready to repeat them. 

The house was inhabited by an old couple and 
their daughter, the idolized c\\M of their old age. 
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She Was truly beautiful. She had one of those 
Madonna heads, that ideal style of beauty, such as 
genius in its happiest moments of inspiration con* 
ceives; black hair plaited across her forehead; lus- 
trous dark eyes, and a complexion pale and trans* 
parent as the finest alabaster, Such was this young . 
maiden, who, with her parents, lived, like Mande, in a 
state of utter seclusion from the world. No one ever 
knew their names : once he heard the old father 
address his daughter by the name of Nicole. Nicole* 
became for him a beloved name, that at times could 
make him forget his cherished sorrow. Love dawned 
in his bosom, and every sombre idea was eclipsed by 
its dazzling rays. Nicole, the beautiful Nicole — 
she haunted him in his dreams, in his meditations, 
even in his prayers ; and if he could only catch a 
glimpse of her as she crossed like a spirit before him, 
it was for him a day of happiness. He then thought 
himself delivered ; and O, how dearly he loved the 
object who had dissipated the horrid phantoms and 
gloordHferrors of his imagination ! Often did he steal 
towar1s4ier and bless her in the soft language of love. 
One Sunday raocnjfl^, he met her in the church of 
the Abbey of Montmartre : she was on her knees, and 
praying so fervently, that he felt she must possess a 
confiding, a loving heart; and when she raised her 
head and met his earnest gaze, her pale cheek was 
slightly tinged with a blush ; and in that timid look 
there was so much piety and tenderness, that he said 
to himself, " Surely that is love ! " Nor was he 
mistaken ; she did indeed love Mande ; she had loved 
him long and in secret, and she revealed it in her 
glance. He passed that night revelling on the deli- 
cious belief, that he was not alone in the world — that 
he was beloved; and in the joy of the moment it 
seemed to him, that he had on\^ Vo *&V V<et ybl \bk&- 
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riage of her parents, and obtain her. He therefore 
resolved to take this step in the morning ; he could 
dread no refusal ; and he pictured to himself the para- 
dise of a home — of the joys of love — of felicity ! 
" if happiness is to be found in this world/' he men- 
tally exclaimed, "surely this is happiness/' But 
suddenly these golden reveries were dissipated by the 
recollection of the fatal words of the sorcerer ! They 
came like a damp upon his heart, and froze his very 
blood. " Happiness ! " he sighed forth, " happiness ! 
never shall I taste of happiness." His bright hopes 
deserted him, and he relapsed into his former gloomy 
imaginings, which the enchantment of two months 1 
fervent love had partially banished from his mind. 
The dreadful words of the necromancer appeared 
more inevitable than ever ; his wife then would press 
to her bosom one cursed by Heaven — one already 

branded by fate, and doomed to ; his very soul 

shrunk within him as the word rushed with tenfold 
force upon his recollection, and he raved in his an- 
guish, and denounced the Almighty, who, he fancied, 
had cast him to irrevocable doom. 

That very morning he disappeared ; evening came, 
but he returned not ; day after day passed, and month 
after month, but Mande came not again. Nicole ten- 
derly loved him ; for she wept bitterly, and vowed she 
would never marry. 

The neighbors, on his disappearance, recollecting 
his dejected air and moody habits, supposed that be 
had made away with himself; Nicole trembled at the 
very idea — a suicide ! one whom she had loved so 
dearly — she could not believe it ; and yet, could she 
have known the truth, she would have found that the 
fear of an hereafter had alone withheld the poniard 
from his bosom ; devotion had that once saved him 
from despair. 
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It was oq the first of May, 1765, that Mande once 
more entered Paris ; he had been absent five years 
The thought of Nicole still haunted him, and he 
longed to see her bright, angelic face once more, for 
he had returned, from over the sea, to worship at 'the 
shrine of his first love. He had retained his resi- 
dence near Montmartre, and, trembling, he directed 
his steps thither. He was obliged to traverse the 
quarter of the Holies to reach it, and had made a 
detour to avoid the Place de Greve, so hateful to him. 
He was just entering La Rue de Garnelles, when the 
sound of music attracted his attention, and he per- 
ceived a crowd of people approaching. He made 
some inquiries of a bystander, who told him that it 
was a marriage, the nuptials of the son of Henri 
Cousin, the executioner of Paris, and of the daughter 
of Merry Capiluche, the retired executioner of the city 
of Rouen. " A splendid and well-assorted match, 
troly, Sir Stranger," said the man, with a grin. 
Mande shuddered at the words spoken so lightly, 
but with such awful meaning to himself. The fatal 
words rung in his ears as plainly as on the night of 
his carousal. He had long since become convinced 
of their truth, and with gloomy tranquillity he awaited 
his time. The idea had become his faith, his creed, 
the very breath of his life: so powerfully was he 
absorbed in his belief, that he no longer wrestled 
with it — no longer endeavored to shake off the delu- 
sion which had assumed to his diseased imagination 
all the circumstance of reality. It even impelled 
him onwards ; and, as by a mysterious and invincible 
influence, urged him to anticipate its fulfilment. 

He walked onwards ; the mirth and gayety of the 
crowd was sickening to him ; he wished to avoid the 
people, but the procession was close upon him, and 
he stood to see it pass. Thfc Yk\&& toA ^&& \sttk&* 
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groom were returning from the nuptial benediction, 
greeted by the plaudits of the populace. Mande cast 
a hurried glance at the principal personage of the 
pageant, when, instead of turning with his usual dis- 
gust at any thing like rejoicing, his gaze became 
fixed, his eyes were riveted upon that face. The 
blood forsook his countenance ; his lips quivered ; he 
covered his face with his hands, and looked again as 
one bewildered. Good God 1 was it an apparition ? 
or was it a dreadful reality 1 It was too true ; the 
beautiful, the adored Nicole was there before him, 
the daughter and wife of an executioner ! He stag- 
gered against the wall for support. Yes, then she 
was more beautiful than when he first saw her — the 
only bright gleam in his dark and troubled life. It 
was all over ; if in his hours of reflection he might 
have entertained some doubts of the horrible fate 
that hung over him, they had vanished at a single 
glance. 

From that moment a species of monomania seized 
on him. Every place of punishment had a charm for 
him : it was a bloody magnet that attracted him. 
The gibbet of Montfaucon, that of Montigny, the 
scaffolds erected in the Place de Greve and in the 
Holies, he visited every day. He no longer went to 
pray but in the church of St. Jean de Greve, where 
the condemned are prepared for death, and where 
they hear their last mass. 

Days of happiness had followed the nuptials which 
nad overwhelmed Mande with such sudden terror. 
Petit Jehan loved his beautiful Nicole more and 
more, who had given him a boy the image of his 
mother. Never was child so caressed and beloved ; 
and he was growing in all the happiness and repose 
of innocent childhood ; while Mande, who had adored 
bis mother, was struggling with the. anguish of a life 
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that had been insupportable. Four years had elapsed 
since he saw Nicole on her way from the altar. 

One cloudy day, Mande quitted his retreat; he had 
become a misanthrope, and shunned the light of day. 
He entered Paris by the street of La Porte Montmar- 
tre ; his pace was irregular ; his right hand covered his 
forehead, across which passed clouds as dark as those 
which obscured the horizon. He had passed a terri- 
ble night : he felt that his hour had at length arrived 
— that a powerful and irresistible hand was urging 
him to his fate, while a voice whispered continually 
in his ear the same words that he had heard the sor- 
cerer utter. Despair was in his look ; his face was 
wild and haggard ; his hands were dry and hot ; a 
fire was burning within him, and his throat was 
parched; a horrible desire came over him; he felt 
that he could only quench his consuming thirst in 
blood! A young man approached him. He was 
attired gayly, as though he were going to some festi- 
val ; a smile was on his countenance, and he was 
humming a chansonnette. With the frightful in- 
stinct of his distemper, Mande had unclasped a knife 
with a long, thin blade ; the expression of his coun- 
tenance was fiendish, and, as though aware of his re- 
pulsive aspect, he shielded it from the light of day by 
his broad, slouched hat ; but the feeling of his better 
nature came over him. "Shall I," muttered he — 
" shall I send a soul to his last account, perhaps with 
crime upon iiis head ? His eternal punishment will be 
added to my weight of guilt. No ! no ! some other 
victim more innocent than he." And he was pro- 
ceeding along, casting about him furious glances of 
deadly import. " Ha ! " said he, " shall I strike that 
young maiden ? She has the very look of purity and 
innocence." As he spoke these words, a young girl 
came bounding onward ; the ^Yoyj <A Y&&&& "ss^ 

8 
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beauty was on her cheeks, and her eye seemed lighted 
up with joy and love. "But what if I pierce two 
hearts in one 1 " he muttered ; " she has perhaps an 
expectant lover : at a single blow I shall destroy two 
— the scaffold demands not that." He reached the 
corner of La Rue de Garnelle. At fifty paces from 
him was a group of children playing in all the inno- 
cency of childhood. How joyous their cries ! how 
sparkling their eyes ! how graceful their movement ! 
it was the beau ideal of joyous life. Mande sud- 
denly stopped, and riveted his glance upon the 
youngest of the group, with flowing chestnut curls and 
rosy cheeks. "His is an innocent soul, pure as the 
wings of angels ; I can do no injury to him. He is 
an angel, that I shall send back to paradise : poor 
little one, I shall perhaps save thee from many evils, 
perhaps from crime. How sweet to snatch a human 
being from the sight of such torments as mine ! " 

Whilst thus holding fearful converse with himself, 
he advanced gradually towards the children, who, 
excited by his presence, played with renewed ardor. 
Mande was now within a few paces of the children : 
three or four of them ran towards him, and sought 
to attract his attention by their innocent gambols. 
Once he was on the point of retracing his steps ; but 
he could not — he knew his time teas come ! The 
children gathered round him, and all addressed him 
at once. He lifted up in his arms the little creature 
with the chestnut curls 

" O, he is only four years old ; he is the youngest 
of us all," exclaimed his little companions. 

" He is only four years old ; he is the youngest and 

most innocent," said Mande to himself. And as he 

encircled him with one of his arms, his dreadful 

mania came strongly over him; blood was in his 

thought; he thirsted only (ox \AocA\ md his eyes 
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gleamed with the dreadful insanity. The little inno- 
cent was frightened at his looks. 

" Let me go," he cried, struggling to get free ; 
" let me go and play ; " but Mande clutched him con- 
vulsively towards him, and plunged the long knife 
deep in his heart ! A stream of blood bubbled from 
the wound, and the little creature gasped and fell 
dead with his tiny white arms circling the neck of the 
murderer. 

The laughter of the children was quickly trans- 
formed into cries of terror at the sight of blood. The 
neighbors ran to the spot ; but Mande made not the 
slightest attempt to escape ; he had fulfilled his des- 
tiny. The watch arrived, and seized Mande, who a 
few days afterwards was condemned by M. Robert 
d'Estourville, prevost of Paris, to die upon the 
scaffold ! 

On the day following the trial, the condemned, 
carrying a lighted torch, proceeded barefooted to the 
place of execution, before the gates of Notre Dame. 
* As he passed along to the fatal spot, the imprecations 
of the women were dreadful : maternal love assumed 
a savage tenderness that eloquently burst forth ; the 
mothers embraced their little ones, and pressed them 
wildly to their bosoms as the assassin passed. 

Having at length reached the foot of the scaffold, 
Mande ascended the steps with a stern composure: 
he was supported by the innate conviction that he 
had obeyed a law that was inevitable, and he found 
himself standing face to face to a young 'executioner 
whom he had never seen before. They stood alone 
above the immense crowd below. 

*• Come, little Jehan — this is your first essay ; 
remember a father ought not to miss the assassin of 
his child!" These encouraging words proceeded 
from Master Henri Cousin, h\s site, axi& tasEci'\tasta2i. 
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Merry Capiluche, who bore the same affinity to 
Nicole — it was her child that he had slain. All 
was prepared. Little Jehan waved his thirsty sabre 
round his head, and, as it made its fatal descent, the 
last mortal sounds that shook the ears of the unfortu- 
aate Mande was a hoarse, guttural laugh, which pro- 
ceeded from the old necromancer at the foot of the 
scaffold. His prediction was fulfilled — Mande died 
upon the scaffold! 



BERNARD, THE DECORfc. 

On the morning of the twenty-eighth of July, 1830, 
Bernard, a journeyman carpenter, had set out from 
the faubourg St. Antoine, where he lived, to take 
part in the contest. Having left his wife and infant 
child in the care of his mother, and tenderly kissed 
them all, he joined a group of a dozen men, who were 
waiting for the enemy, armed with whatever they 
could find ; some with muskets or pistols, others with 
reaping-hooks, and bayonets fitted on handles. 

Bernard arrived, his musket in one hand, a bag of 
ammunition in the other. He and his wife had spent 
the whole night in making cartridges, which he gen- 
erously shared with such as were unprovided. 

It was two in the afternoon. A regiment of the 
royal guard was slowly defiling on the Boulevards. 
Their march was silent and threatening. A fearful 
sight was it to behold these grenadiers, with their pale 
faces, their fixed gaze, their features hid under their 
huge black caps; interspersed here and there with 
other faces, more expressive, more animated, glowing 
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with rage and vengeance, those of the officers, who 
cried to the soldiers, " Forward ! " in a quick and 
stern voice — a voice which found no echo in the 
breast of those simple mortals, who, looking in vain 
for the hostile uniform among the crowd that was 
pointed out to them, said hesitatingly, each one to 
himself, " Is what we are going to do right 1 " 

This regiment had been ordered to proclaim mar- 
tial law in the Rue St. Denis and St. Martin, at 
which places the popular fury seemed to have risen 
the highest. First came the lancers, chasing before 
them and trampling upon every thing that obstructed 
their march ; then the sappers, huge giants, bristling 
with steel, their axes on their shoulders; next the 
grenadiers ; then the colonel and his staff, youths of 
five-and-twenty, fresh and rosy as maidens; after 
them the rest of the grenadiers ; and finally the can- 
non, with the cannon iers in full uniform, old soldiers 
of Austerlitz, calm, immovable, and mute, with the 
lighted match in hand; a squadron of lancers closed 
the funeral procession. All marched in order, with 
ranks dressed, as though they were to be reviewed by 
the king, between those beautiful alleys of leafy trees, 
between two lines of white houses, glistening in the 
sunbeams, with their shutters closed, as in a city of 
the dead ; with a burning sky above their heads, a 
burning pavement beneath their feet;- in the midst of 
a crowd of gazers who grew pale and silent as they 
passed — all marched with measured tread, with one 
step, like one man, without music or drum. O, 
'twas a noble regiment ! It is dead. The next day, 
at the same hour, its remains were dug out from 
under the barricades. 

They had marched in this manner from the church 
de la Madeleine, when, on arriving at the slope of 
the Boulevard Poissoniere, \\ve^ cfttf$f^e&. tasft* ^ 
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immense barricade, more than twenty feet high, 
formed of overturned carts, beams placed crosswise, 
and the fragments of a guard-house which had been 
demolished opposite the Tlieatre de Madame, crossed 
their path. On the other side, intrenched behind 
paving-stones and mattresses, were a dozen men, 
kneeling, with muskets presented, ready to fire. The 
silence of the dead reigned among them. The colo- 
nel said to the sappers, " Cut that away." 

The task was a difficult one. The axe was turned 
aside and broken by the irons of the carts and tires 
of the wheels ; and if a breach was made, the heavy 
stones rolled down and filled it up instantly. And 
besides, these men, gigantic in size, but unused to the 
fatigues of war, — robust and nervous, but not having 
eaten or drank since the evening before, — were soon 
wearied out ; they were bathed in sweat ; their hearts 
were sick ; the idea that they were about to put to' 
death men who would ask quarter in French, made 
them cowards. The work went forward slowly. 

Seeing this, the colonel ordered the ranks to open, 
and the artillerists brought up two pieces of cannon, 
to destroy this novel rampart. Then wounded pride 
glowed in the sappers' features; they strike with 
terrible strength, and the barricade falls : then the men 
kneeling behind it unmask and deliver their fire. 
The soldiers are fired on from the four corners of the 
faubourg and the Rue Poissoniere; two hundred 
musket shots are sent in every direction, from win- 
dows, from doors, from above, from below — two 
hundred shots from fowling-pieces, fired by sports- 
men! The carnage was dreadful. Then, too, a 
child ten years old, with a holster pistol, as large as 
himself, in his two hands, makes his way through the 
grenadiers, creeping on all fours under the horses' 
bellies ; he approaches tVve coVoxwX &wft& \vvca. down, 
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and escapes amid a shower of balls, not one of which 
touches him. 

The colonel was taken up dead. An ammunition 
chest received the body, and the regiment marched 
on slowly and sadly to the Parte St. Denis, where 
new barripades, with a shower of paving stones, 
which rained down from the triumphal arch, stopped 
them a second time. 

The grenadiers and artillerists, black-bearded old 
soldiers, remained calm and immovable ; they had 
told each other, " Our last day has come." But tha 
young lancers were bewildered under this fierce stoi m 
of stones, and every kind of new projectile which 
the vengeful ingenuity of the Parisians could invent. 
Their horses stumbled on pavements strowed with 
sharp flints and broken bottles; they plunged and 
broke their legs over the cords and chains stretched 
across the street; their riders were struck with a 
panic, and retreated at full gallop. But the path was 
blockaded behind them ; and after they had passed 
the ruins of the first barricade, they saw the aged 
trees of the Boulevard falling before their eyes like 
slain giants — a verdant rampart, fearful yet beautiful 
to look upon. 

Between the Rue St. Fiacre and the garden of M. 
de Lunenberg, two men were coolly sawing a huge 
tree, to the top of which ropes were made fast, held 
by others who stood ready to drag the tree down, as 
soon as the sawyers had finished. The retreating 
lancers were on one side, a squadron of cuirassiers 
was advancing on the other ; they at once broke into 
files, to force a passage by the side-alleys, but they 
were watched ! Men, before invisible, sprang upon 
them, and clung to their horses' legs. The first at- 
tacked were unhorsed at once ; the others formed in 
order of battle, and began nr'\u£ on \)&RYt ^s&skasfca* 
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The first shot stretched one of the two carpenters 
dead ; the other coolly grasped the saw with both 
hands, and labored on alone. The tree, nearly sawn 
through, and violently shaken from above, fell upon 
the cuirassiers. The carpenter then seized his mus- 
ket, cast a last and mowrnful look on his dead com- 
rade as he cocked it, and slew a captain of lancers; 
then, finding he would have no time to load again, he 
seized his musket by the barrel, raised the cry of, 
" Vive la charte ! down with Charles the Tenth ! f ' and 
followed by four or five merchants' clerks, as bold as 
himself, plunged into the midst of the centaurs of the 
royal guard, brandishing his piece above his head. 
When he had regained the main body of combatants, 
the hero, with ten wounds, but still erect, turned and 
endeavored to reload ; but a ball struck him in the 
stomach ; his eyes rolled ; he fell backwards heavily, 
and fainted, as he cried, with dying voice, "Vive la 
charte! down with Charles the Tenth ! " 

It was Bernard, the carpenter of the faubourg St 
Antoine. 

His comrades, when they saw him stretched on the 
pavement, gazed on each other in silence ; then, all 
at once, by a sudden and general movement, they 
rushed like lightning on the horsemen. For a quar- 
ter of an hour the struggle was desperate. Every 
blow told — every blow was mortal. The cuirassiers 
were killed with their own carbines, the lancers with 
their own lances, which were wrested from their 
hands as a plaything is from an infant. Cries of fear, 
of pain, of rage, and of supplication, rose in confusion 
on the air, louder than the musket shots and the 
bellowing of the grape, which was sweeping the Rue 
St. Martin. At last, vanquished, overcome, worn 
out with heat and fatigue, the horsemen broke their 
ranks and disappeared. 
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We all know what took place during the after part 
of that day and the next following one. 

When the contest was over ; when the song of 
victory and the hymn of liberty had succeeded to the 
clamors of rage and vengeance; while France and 
astonished Europe were exchanging congratulations; 
while, on the Palais Royal and in the suburbs, at the 
theatre and in the market-place, each vied with the 
other in magnifying the heroism of the Parisians, — 
poor Bernard, painfully stretched on his iron couch in 
the hospital, suffered horrible agonies, which he forgot, 
at times, to listen to the rest of the story from the 
lips of his mother and his wife. He had been there 
fifteen days, and had only been able to see and hear 
since four. When the queen of France, and Made- 
moiselle Adelaide, the princes, the ministers, and 
the monarch himself, came to visit the wards of the 
wounded, Bernard heard and saw nothing; a circle 
of fire pressed upon his brain ; the bed-clothes burned 
upon him ; he was delirious, and the physicians gave 
him up. 

The celebrated Dupuytren examined his wound; 
his search for the ball was unsuccessful; it was 
buried in the intestines. " If this man is cured,*' 
said he to his pupils, " it will be a case without 
parallel in the annals of medicine; for there is no 
instance where a ball lodged in this way in the body 
has not caused death sooner or later." 

Bernard's wound kept him six months in the hos- 
pital, between life and death— six months of convales- 
cence and relapses, of hopes cherished and disap- 
pointed. The carpenter bore it all with angelic pa- 
tience, like that of women, who know so well how to 
suffer. The idea of death did not terrify Bernard ; 
on Jhe contrary, it was without terror that he one day 
overheard the assistant on duty commm^\&t>\ss^Y 
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tren's opinion to^the nurse. To have offered up his 
life for the freedom of his country ; to know that one 
day his name would be read, sculptured, in letters 
of gold, on the brazen walls of the Pantheon ; that 
passers-by would take off their hats to his wife and 
child, saying, respectfully, " There goes the widow of 
a brave man ; " to be sure that the future threatened 
no privation for his Augustine, inasmuch as she 
would be a pensioner of the state, and her child be 
adopted by it ; — all these hopes of glory and happiness 
for those he left behind him, filled the wounded man's 
heart with joy, and he cried, with enthusiasm, " Who 
would not die on such terms ? " 

He remained six months in the hospital, till he was 
thought capable of being removed. 

So far every thing went well, excellently well. 
Thanks to the subscriptions which poured in from all 
quarters, Augustine and her infant had not felt the' 
want of Bernard's industry ; and when squalid Famine 
visited the faubourg St. Antoine, her frequent resort, 
she passed by the dwelling of the carpenter. But 
this ardor soon cooled. Philanthropy and patriot* 
ism were exhausted. The thing must have an end. 
A decoration for the living, a pension for the widows 
and children of the dead, and let the matter rest 
there. So thought some, so spoke others; and the 
heroes of July were admitted to prove their claims to 
this nicely-graduated tariff of public gratitude. 

The carpenter was now able to work. He sought 
employment Alas ! the shop he had left in July was 
full, and the master would not dismiss any one to 
make room for him. " Eight months of idleness 
must have spoiled you," said he. Bernard went to 
other masters with no better success. The capital- 
ist had Ued in terror. Paris was overflowing with 
laborers out of employment. "Eherj tNexrai^ /wtati 
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he returned to his humble dwelling, he had to answer, 
"No," to his wife's anxious inquiries. Tired and 
hungry, he opened the chest, found the scanty portion 
which Augustine had saved from her own and her 
child's food for her husband's supper; he ate with- 
out daring to complain that there was so little ; he 
wept as he saw his child watching his meal with an 
envious eye; then stopped, pushed the half-emp- 
tied plate aside, and letting his head fall on his breast, 
said, in a desponding tone, "Take it for your- 
selves, wife. I am not hungry now " — and went 
to bed. • 

The glorious dreams in which he had indulged on 
his sick bed returned to his mind, but full of bitter- 
ness. He saw himself driven out of Paris like a 
useless vagabond. He returned into his native prov- 
ince with his wife and child. He was turned away, 
with the question, "What does this fellow want? 
Does he think we have got more than we need for 
ourselves 1 " He was treated as idle and lazy. 
" But it is no fault of mine," said he ; "I fought in 
July, and was wounded. I have been in the hospital 
six months ! " " You were served right," was the 
answer ; " this will teach you to meddle with politics ; 
meantime, go and beg somewhere else. The town 
has more paupers now than it can support." 

Meantime, the committee of national recompenses 
had finished its labors. The list of the combatants 
who had been adjudged worthy of the special deco-" 
ration was published in the newspapers. Bernard's 
name was on it. It was a consolation for the poor 
laborer. His strength returned ; his courage revived ; 
he regained hope and confidence ; he forgot his sor- 
rows when he saw himself in print, when he thought 
that his name would be repeated every where as that 
of a hero. He returned home \JaaX fo^ ^ara^sst >&£&> 
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usual, proud and rejoicing, happy at being able to tell 
his wife, " I have got the decoration ! " When he 
returned, Augustine was in tears, with her pale and 
meagre infant asleep on her lap. There was nothing 
to eat in the house ! 

Then Bernard forgot what had made him return 
so soon. The lustre of his new glory vanished : he 
saw nothing but the empty bread-tray, and two inno- 
cent victims, who cried to him, " Bernard, why did 
you join. in the fight of July? " " Ah ! that's true," 
said he, unconsciously answering aloud a reproach 
which his conscience alone addressed to him. " But, 
then, why am I not dead ? Why did not they kill 
me ? My poor wife would have had a pension ! " 

. This dreadful, damning idea filled his whole *soul. 
The misfortune of living, the misfortune of not hav- 
ing fallen beneath the bullets and sabres of the cui- 
rassiers, of having been too well taken care of at the 
hospital, — these were Bernard's misfortunes. Men 
of the world will, I fear, scarcely comprehend them. 

His agony was yet more acute when he learned 
that a pension was granted to the widows of all such 
as died of their wounds within a. year after the con- 
flict. To have been so near the tomb ; to have had 
so many chances of a prize in the lottery of death ; 
and yet to lose, to be cured, to have no disease, no 
hope ! " Wretch that I am 1 " exclaimed Bernard ; 
" cursed, a thousand times cursed be the day I took 
up the musket! I shall die now, it is true, but it 
will be of hunger and misery, writhing on the cham- 
ber floor by the side of Augustine and my child — 
dead of hunger, and misery before me ! " 

These wild thoughts naturally affected his health. 

One day, quite exhausted, he dragged himself to the 

house of M. Dupuytren, whose evil forebodings had 

proved so unfounded. " 1 ihou^Yrt. \ Ntra ^<a>\»!^ to 
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die, sir," said he ; " you promised me that I should ; I 
heard the hospital people say so while I was sick 
Were you mistaken then ? What a pity, sir ! Think, 
I had nothing else to* keep my wife and child from 
starving ! " » 

M. Dupuytren questioned Bernard as to his sensa- 
tions since he had left the hospital. There was more 
than one circumstance in his statement which made 
the doctor shudder. " You must not torment your- 
self in this way," said he; " you will kill yourself if 
you continue." 

" Ah ! that is all I ask for," said Bernard. " What 
would you have ? every person spurns me ; but if I 
die r- " 

" Yet, you will die of grief, and not Of your wound ; 
and that death will do your wife no good. Calm 
yourself," said the doctor, softening his usual abrupt- 
ness somewhat. " Have you tried every means of 
procuring employment? Have you no resources 
whatever 1 " 

" Charity, sir ; nothing else. And, good Heavens ! 
must I go about asking alms, with the cross at. my 
button-hole ? " 

" Are there any who do ? " 

" Surely there are ; but I have not the heart to 
do it." 

" You are a man of courage, however, Bernard 1 " 

" I believe I am, M. Dupuytren." 

" Well, then," said the physician, " be jpatient ; 
you have not two months to live." 

" Are you sure 1 Do you not deceive me ! " cried 
the wounded man. 

" I wish I could deceive myself, my friend," replied 
the professor. 

Bernard threw himself at his feet, in a transport of 
joy, calling him his father, his wrV»\ "V\fc \tftf3gsk. 
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of him a certificate of what he had told him, that 
he might try to get some advances made him by the 
committee of pensions. M. Dupuytren gave him a 
letter for one of the members. 

The poor journeyman carpenter hastened to the 
office of the committee with his precious document 
He handed it to a clerk, and waited till his name was 
called. When he heard it, he answered, " Here." 

" Who are you ? " 

" One of the combatants of July, with the dec- 
oration." 

"What do you want?" 

" I was wounded on the twenty-eighth of July. 
The law grants a pension to the widows of those 
who die of their wounds within a year ; I am going 
to die, and I come to ask of you some little trifle on 
account of my wife — something for us to live upon 
till I die ! " 

All present were astonished at this strange request. 

" How do you know you are going to die?" said 
the clerk, at last. 

"lam sure of it. M. Dupuytren has given me 
his word for it ; and he would not deceive me. Did 
you not read his letter ? " 

" All this is very well. But we cannot comply 
with your request. Our funds are exhausted now, 
and you must wait — " 

" Wait ! for what ? Till L die, I suppose, gentle- 
men ! And if I die of hunger, when my wife comes, 
you will turn her away, and say, ' Your husband did 
not die of his wounds ! ' " 

The clerk called the next in order; and, when 
Bernard attempted to remonstrate, ordered him to 
leave the office. 

He returned home, wild with rage and despair, 
when, as he reached the Place d& \* ^sJCvll^ha felt 
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a violent pain which attacked his intestines! He 
stopped — he trembled — he studied this unexpected 
sensation — he watched its return — he feared that 
he was mistaken, the poor wretch ! A second time 
something sharp and piercing seemed to move within 
him. " O Heaven ! " cried he, " thanks, thanks ! it 
is the ball, and I am saved ! " 

He went home, and, without saying a word to his 
wife, took his crutches, and went to visit a neighbor- 
ing surgeon ; for he was toq weak to walk to M. Du- 
puytren's dwelling, and he feared, besides, that he 
might have deceived him in order to tranquillize his 
mind 

" Sir/' said Bernard, " I have come to consult 
you." 

" Are you ill, friend ? " 

" Yes, luckily ! " 
Luckily ? " 
Yes ; but you do not know — " 

" Where is your pain ? " 

" There, O, there ! I have felt it move — " 

"What?" 

" The bullet, sir, the bullet ! It is mortal, is it 
not 1 O, pray tell me, is it mortal 1 " 

His eyes kindled as he uttered these wild words, 
and his knees tottered. 

Bernard, panting between fear and hope, now told 
the surgeon all that had happened to him — his 
wound, his residence in the hospital, and the pain 
which had suddenly attacked him. 

The surgeon, after two or three questions, reflected 
a while, and said, " It is nothing." 

At these words, Bernard changed^ color; a cold 
sweat bathed his body ; he turned pale, and fell on 
the floor. 

The astonished surgeon admviuaXtx^ toiba tstant^ 
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and asked hira, " Why are you so much affected ? I 
assure you it is nothing at all." 

" Alas! I am undone ! " cried the workman ; " and 
yet M. Dupuytren assured me it was all over with 
me!" 

Thereupon he mentioned his visit to the famous 
professor, and drew a horrible picture of the wretch- 
edness of the two objects of his love and his fears, 
who had eaten nothing for*almost three days. 

The good surgeon tried to console him, forced him 
to accept some money, and requested him to call 
again in a week. 

This week and the succeeding ones passed in cruel 
alternatives of sickness and health. Time ran on — 
the year was near its end, when the "pain which the 
carpenter felt finally assumed a fixed character, which 
enabled the surgeon to ascertain the existence of an 
abdominal abscess, caused by the presence of the 
bullet, which had slowly ulcerated his intestines. 

On the first of July, Bernard dragged himself 
for the last time to the surgeon's, who told him, in a 
troubled voice, 

" My friend, you have not a week to live " 

The carpenter thanked him from the bottom of his 
heart; then clasped his hands, and gave thanks to 
God, who had at length taken pity on him. 

On the twelfth of July, 1831, the gates of the hos- 
pital St. Antoine opened to give passage to a hum- 
ble coffin — that of Bernard, the carpenter, a comba- . 
tant of July, decorated, who died at five o'clock on 
the morning previous. A brilliant train surrounded 
this humble coffin, which was canopied by tri-colored 
flags, festooned together with chaplets of oak leaves. 
A battalion of the national guards, with arms re- 
versed, headed and closed the procession. Six of the 
deceased's brethren in arms bore the coffin, on which 
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his cross was laid. The long, low roll of eight 
drums, shrouded with crape, added to the mournful 
pageantry. Next to the corpse walked the good sur- 
geon, in tears ; after him came a few neighbors, fol- 
lowed by a deputation of the wounded of the three 
days. 

The procession moved toward the spot set apart 
for these national interments. The commander of 
the guard delivered an eloquent oration, and a volley 
from two hundred muskets awoke the echoes of the 

i 

great city of the dead. Then all went home, most 
of them asking, " Who was this Bernard, though?" 

For a whole year, a young female, with an infant 
child, was seen to kneel weekly in this spot. 

She is not to be seen there now. She has mar- 
ried again, two months since, bringing the pension 
which her first husband earned for her, as her dowry 
to her second. 

Such is the story of Bernard, the decor e. It is a 
sad but a true one. In every point of view, he died 
in good time. 
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1 was but fourteen years of age when I left home, 
with nearly all my wealth tied in a handkerchief. My 
mother blessed me when we separated. The beauty 
of a May morning drove not away the remembrance 
of the tear which stole down her care-worn cheek as 
she turned round to hide it from me, and reentered 
her lonely cottage. But necessity compelled u\e to 
leave her; and I sallied foxlYv w&oik%\k& ^r»>^- 
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lages of merry England, in quest of employment and 
adventures. 

I have travelled through nearly every county in my 
native land — have seen its venerable abbeys — its 
castles, famous in our legends — its fields, sacred 
through the brave blood that they have drunk in — 
and its villages, celebrated for their beautiful scenery. 
I have mingled with English peasants, danced round 
their May-poles, shared their glee at harvest-homes, 
Christmas feasts, and wakes, and listened to their 
legends of 

" Spirits of earth and goblins damned." 

I know nothing of the peasantry of other countries, 
respecting their belief in the supernatural; but in 
England they are universally superstitious. Our an- 
cestors have ever been famous for their belief in the 
marvellous, and this in a great measure accounts fpr 
the existence of so many tales of the terrible, in the 
agricultural districts. When we consider that the 
son follows the precepts of the father, hoards up his 
traditions, and again dfials them out to his com- 
panions ; and that new customs and new creeds but 
rarely enter into our retired hamlets, — - we need not 
wonder at their long continuance. 

From a child I was superstitious. I read Pilgrim's 
Progress when very young; and when wandering 
home in the dark, trembled lest Giant Despair should 
bear me off to Doubting Castle. I knew nothing of 
the allegory of the work. The combat . with Apol- 
]yon, the roaring of the lions, the archers in Beelze- 
bub's castle, Great-heart, the enchanted land, the cave 
strown with human bones, — all existed in my mind. 
Jack-the-Giant-Killer alone came up to my ideas of a 
great warrior ; and as I grew older, I became more 
daring, and hewed down monstera va. \foe shane of 
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thistles, or with a stick conquered a whole army in a 
bed of tall nettles, while the harmless insects that 
flew away from my sturdy strokes were changed by 
me into troops of distressed damsels and liberated 
knights. 

" While yet a boy, 1 sought for ghosts, and sped 

Through many a listening chamber, cave, and ruin, 
And star-light wood, with fearful steps pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead : 
I called on poisonous names, with which our youth is fed. 
I was not heard : I saw them not." 

I dare not say I am not superstitious now : I should 
not like to disbelieve in ghost stories : I know that 
this weak feeling (if such it may be called) has pre* 
vented many a murder. What is fear, or deep re- 
morse ? Who ever saw Banquo arise before Macbeth, 
for the first time, without shuddering ? And then our 
Old Ballads, peopled with 

" Airy tongues, that syllable men's names." 

No ! I will not become a disbeliever : for the love 
of poetry alone will I love the marvellous. 

Is there not something truly awful connected with 
death? (unless it be in a battle-field — then, like a 
star, without feeling a ray of our brightness extin- 
guished, we shoot at once full beamed into darkness.) 
Who ever heard the sound of a death-bell, when they 
were walking alone in a dark wood, without feeling 
sadly depressed ? Seem we not then as if marshalled 
into the presence' of the departed spirit? nothing 
around us but a dim green light; not a sound, per- 
haps, except that deep booming that seems to shake 
the vaulted sky ; or the low murmur of a brook that 
hurries along, gibbering, and plashing, and moaning, 
like the stifled words of the <tym£\ <»& wa^\«sA^ 
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trees hoary and old, matted and massed together, in 
a thousand fantastic forms. What a place for a spirit 
to arise, in ! — one whom we had injured by word or 
deed — a dim, moving shadow — a thing of dread and 
mystery, gliding with dull, downcast eyes, finger on 
lip, and arm outstretched, pointing perhaps through 
the trees from whence the sound of that hollow bell 
came. How should we feel ? — But to our tale. 

As I was comfortably seated, one evening in 
autumn, in the Plough tap-room at the village of 

L , among a group of peasants, their conversation 

turned upon the Old Hall, an ancient desolate build- 
ing standing near the wood. It had long been an ob- 
ject of terror to the villagers, through rumors in cir- 
culation of noises which were heard nightly in and 
around its walls. 

" I don't believe in ghosts," said one of our party, 
drawing nearer to his companion as he spoke; fa. 
just then the wind shook the old swing sign outside. 
" I don't believe in them, because, when we are dead, 
if we go to heaven, we shall never want to come here 
again to work ; and if we get to the other place, why, 
they'll never let us return, whether we want or not ; 
so for that reason I don't believe in ghosts." 

" Well, believe what you like," answered his com* 
panion ; " but when my brother Mark died, although 
he was a hundred miles off, and we did not know of 
his death, but just at the time the letter said he died, 
I heard three loud, slow knocks at my chamber 
door," (imitating the sounds as he spoke. A dog, 
concealed under the long settle, gave a deep bow^ 
and the wind, as if to sanction what he said, blew 
louder ; the skeptic also shrugged up his shoulders 
in fear ;) " so I believe in ghosts." 

"If you don't believe in ghosts," said an old man 
who sat smoking in the comet, " ^o *lee\> for a night 
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at the Old Hall, as I have done. I would not pass 
such another night if I might have all London." 

" Why would you not ? " inquired the first speaker ; 
" I've often looked in at the broken windows in the 
daytime, but saw nothing." 

" Perhaps not," answered the old man ; " ghosts 
never walk at daytime ; but if I saw nothing, I heard 
enough to make me believe in ghosts." 

"Well, what did you hear?" inquired another. 

" Why," continued the old man, " I lay awake lis- 
tening until I heard the church clock strike twelve ; 
the night was very still ; and after a while something 
came slowly up stairs, * pat, pat, pat/ until it reached 
my chamber door, which I had left partly open. 
Then I pulled the clothes over my head ; for I began 
to feel terribly alarmed, and I lay listening and lis* 
tening — " 

" Well, what did you see ? " inquired another t 
eagerly. , 

"Well, - ! lay listening — and listening," said the 
old man, determined not to be hurried by his com- 
panions ; " I should think I listened for ten minutes, 
and neither stirred hand nor foot ; and at last I heard 
the same sound go 'pat, pat, pat/ down stairs 
again." 

" Did you see any thing ? " was the inquiry. 

" No," said he ; " but I fancy there must be money 
buried in the Old Hall, and those who concealed it 
cannot rest nntil they tell where it is." 
. " Had I been you," said one, " I should have got 
up, and have addressed it." 

" Would you ? " replied the old man with a sneer ; 
" and pray what should you have said ? " 

" I should have had a Bible in my hand," was the 
answer, and have said, ' Who art thou ? What want- 
eat thou? Why dost thou aypesiV \&&\&^'VHa* 
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said so three times three ; then it would have been 
compelled to answer me. I know this would have 
done, because I've heard my father say, that his 
great grandfather once heard of a man who spoke to 
a ghost in that way. It told him why it could not 
rest, and when he had done all it wanted, it never ap- 
peared again." 

" Is it true," inquired another, " that a woman in 
white, without a head, is seen on Morton Bank every 
night at twelve o'clock?"" 

" Not every night," answered the old man ; " but 
it's true that there is one which walks there some* 
times, for I once heard Ned King say that it chased 
him to the wood-gate one night It is said that, 
about a hundred years ago, a man murdered his wife 
there, then cut off her head, and after that drowned 
her, — and that her spirit has walked ever since." 

" Well, I've never seen any thing," said the first 
speaker, " and I've been under Tom Otter's gibbet- 
post at Drinking-Hook when Saxelby clock has been 
striking twelve." 

" I've heard say he used to shout after people, long 
after he was dead, to take him down," said a youth 
who had eagerly listened. 

" Nonsense," replied another ; " it was only the 
wind whistling through his gibbet-irons." 

The village schoolmaster next came in, and, after 
some further conversation, during which we plunged 
deeply into the " berry brown ale," it was decided, 
that on the next evening four of us should go and' 
visit the Old Hall ; thereby hoping to settle all further 
disputes respecting the existence of ghosts. 

On the next evening, we set out upon our journey 
to the Old Mansion. Autumn had already far ad- 
vanced, and the variegated foliage, which had so 
beautifully decorated the trees, wa& fasX t^X\&%,*ni 
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the " sere and yellow leaf" rustled along the footpath, 
or careered in the winds over the deep valleys ; saving 
here and there, where a few branches still retained 
their hues of crimson, gold, and purple, last relics of 
the rich autumnal dyes. 

We descended into a wild glen, or ravine, which 
extended for nearly a mile ; its sides were broken and 
rugged, and precipices of rock-sand jutted out above 
our heads; and, as we looked upward, their gnarled 
summits appeared almost to meet, leaving visible a 
faint line of light, through which was seen the blue 
sky. Old, knotty trees were occasionally thrown 
across their ridgy heights, and overhung the deep glen, 
bending their aged heads, and looking down upon 
the close-woven underwood of hazel, ivy, and bram- 
ble, which were interwoven together amid long, faded 
grass, which all combined to make a dusky twilight. 

Not a sound was heard in the ravine, excepting the 
low murmur of a brook, that moaned restlessly along, 
like the gibbering tongues of supernatural beings. 

We ascended from this gloomy glen, which ter- 
minated by the side of an old wood, by which stood 
the Old Hall. Never had I witnessed a finer abode 
for a ghost : not another house was visible from its 
site, and it stood nearly hidden in dark fir trees, yews, 
and hollies, which, even at this season of the year, 
still retained their verdure. Towering conspicuously 
above these, were goodly groups of ancient oaks and 
elms, that tossed out their hoary and fantastic boughs 
to the wind, in which they had waved for centuries. 
Among them were visible innumerable ruins of an 
extensive rookery ; but these dusky peoplers of the 
old trees, like the former inhabitants of the hall, had 
long since fled. The building was one of those so 
well calculated to call up recollections of scenes of 
yore: its old oaken doors heavily fct\id&fc&H*\^\x<fc\^ 
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and bearing marks </ former batterings, told that 
there had been a day when banners were on high, 
and battles passed below. Its deep stone window- 
frames were glazed with painted glass ; but this was 
in many places broken, and the free wind swept 
through the Old Mansion. The massy porch leaned, 
with its rudely-carved pillars, awry, from whose strong 
summits bended the figures of full-checked cherubs, 
who appeared as if blowing their stony trumpets 
lustily. The huge slab that rested before the porch- 
way was covered with a green moss, which told that 
years had swept by since the foot of man echoed over 
it. The large chimneys and buttresses, that project- 
ed from the sides of the immense fabric, outdid, in 
size, many of our modern apartments. We entered 
the venerable mansion, and saw the walls, which 
were once wainscoted, now nearly naked ; or where, 
here and there, an old oaken panel hung loosely, it 
had become a plaything to the wind. A doorless 
cellar stood at the end of the kitchen ; but its entrance 
was blocked up by the ruins of a stone staircase, 
which had fallen therein, portions of it still being 
visible. In the kitchen, or servants' hall, stood an 
ancient oaken table, supported by four large, urn-like 
legs : it was black with age, and well calculated to 
support those heavy joints on which our forefathers 
were wont to dine ; while the black-jack rumbled on 
wheels that bore the nut-brown ale. Two old, high- 
backed chairs, such as an antiquarian loves to look 
upon, also stood in the apartment. These were the 
only remnants of its former furniture, unless we 
reckon a large grate, before which a whole sheep 
might with ease have been roasted. A wide, balus- 
traded staircase stood at the end of this room, which 
we ascended with caution ; for many of the steps were 
broken. In the large room, ttai e^\&\id&d over the 
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farthest apartment, stood one of those quaint, high- 
testered bedsteads, with its curious old curtains, on 
which some long-forgotten hand had en wrought in 
the tapestry Jacobs dream, where troops of red-winged 
angels were ascending a blue ladder, that led to a 
yellow heaven. I thought the bed bore signs of 
having been slept in recently, but made no remark to 
my companions. We reentered the servants' hall, 
and kindled a fire in the rusty grate, which caused a 
rustling among the tenants of the chimney ; we then 
went out to examine the interior of the building. 

Far around this decaying edifice breathing ruin 
was visible; what were once beautiful gardens, was 
now nearly a mass of rank grass and weeds, with only 
here and there a few flowers, which had grown and 
seeded year after year, without an eye to mark their 
beauty or decay. There might be seen the tower- 
ing sunflower's blackened stem peering above the 
hemlock and anemone, standing " a ruin amid ruins." 
The wide moat had long been dry, and many were 
the huge stones which once had strengthened its steep 
sides, as bulwarks of the soil ; but they now lie nearly 
buried by moss and fungus in its deep bosom. Two 
lofty columns, formed of the small bricks which were 
so much in use during the early part of the sixteenth 
century, command what doubtless was formerly the 
carriage entrance to the hall; one leans as if it 
sought a tomb amid the portions of its fallen strength, 
that have long since safely rested in the surrounding 
moat.' The pillars are surmounted by two urns, or 
cups, but they have also shared the fate of every thing 
around, one having had its head broken off, and the 
base turned uppermost; the other leaning in a differ- 
ent direction from the falling column it decorates. 
The orchard contains a variety of trees, whose gray 
stems have grown into grotesque figures > md fot«v ^ 
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striking contrast to the stately forest trees with which 
they are surrounded. In the centre stands an im- 
mense pear tree, rising like a giant above its pygmy 
companions : some have long ago ceased to bring 
forth fruit ; others have been torn from their founda- 
tion by some heavy wind, and lean over, with a por- 
tion of their fantastic roots visible, as if they were 
waiting to lay their heavy heads among the long 
grass, which has not been disturbed by the sweeping 
scythe for many years. At one end of the orchard is 
a deep, black pond, overhung by hawthorn, brambles, 
and three dwarf oaks, that look quietly down upon 
the pool in which their strong stems are faithfully re- 
flected. A few aged willows and alders complete the 
rugged fence : here have frogs dwelt undisturbed for 
many, generations, no hoof-mark of kine or steed 
being visible. From the remains of bricks and stone 
beyond the moat, it appears that the hall was formerly 
separated from the wood by a long wall ; very little 
of it is visible, excepting that part where formerly 
stood the postern door. This may have been in- 
tended as a place of retreat, as the old trees which 
stood in various parts of the wood, leave no doubt of 
its antiquity. 

As the darkness was now advancing, and we had 
closely examined the most striking parts of this ghost- 
tenanted edifice, we threw a portion of our fuel upon 
the fire, which gave the old hall a cheerful appear- 
ance. We then drew our heavy chairs towards the 
fire, trimmed our lamp, filled our pipes, and uncorked 
a bottle of humming ale, and sat in readiness for the 
entrance of either Mr. or Mrs. Ghost. 

Night came op in deep, autumnal blackness — one 

of those moonless nights, whose " nodding horrors 

make darkness visible." The wind had arisen, and, 

lifting up its deep voice, touted, loudly sweeping 
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along the bending forest, which groaned beneath its 
airy thunder, and shouting through the grated win- 
dows of the dark cellars beneath our feet, as if a host 
of shrieking demons had bestrode the rolling gale. 

The loosened wainscoting flapped upon the echoing 
walls ; the owls had been disturbed from their dark 
abode in the chimney by our crackling fire, and were 
now abroad hooting and answering to each other 
from the roof and surrounding forest trees. As we 
sat in silence, eyeing the ruddy blaze, or listening 
to the wild outcry abroad, we heard something fall 
heavily upon the oaken floor above our heads, which 
caused us to start involuntarily from our seats. Cau- 
tiously did we ascend the balustraded staircase 
abreast, assuming all the courage we were masters 
of; carefully did we look around ; and had one of 
those inhabitants of the invisible world stood in the 
centre of that room, we should not have been so much 
surprised as terrified; indeed, we had wrought up 
our minds to that pitch, which was readily prepared 
to witness something extraordinary. We looked 
around, and perceived the faded curtaining of the 
antique bed to move, but were soon convinced by the 
flickering of our lamp that this was owing to the wind. 
On the floor we observed a board which had fallen, 
having been blown down from its station in the 
window, where it had but recently been reared, to 
keep out the wind from entering in at a broken pane. 
While we were replacing the cause of this " needless 
alarm," a low whine issued from below; and, as we 
stood listening with suspended breath, we distinctly 
heard the tread of soft footsteps, pacing rapidly to 
and fro in the hall. My companions looked me full 
in the face, and tried to smile ; it would not do ; it 
was more like a fearful grin : the contracted lip, 
alarmed eye, and trembling YraoA \j\£v&v \sW ^^ 
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smoky lamp, bore too evident signs of fear. I, too, 
felt as if my heart had diminished to nothing; a kind 
of low, fearful dread had taken full possession of my 
soul, and at that moment I did of a verity believe in 
ghosts. Slowly, sadly, and fearfully did we descend 
the wide staircase abreast, when, behind the door, 
which we had left open, and which the wind had 
farther moved, we beheld a pair of bright, fiery eyes 
fully riveted upon us. I do not believe it is possible 
for the hair to stand on end, however alarmed a per- 
son may be ; if so, ours would at that moment have 
been erected like porcupines' quills. But our glances 
were attracted to those wild eyes, which shone so 
clearly out from the gloom of that door, whose shad- 
ow preventing us from recognizing the form to whom 
they belonged, we stood as a charmed bird is sup- 
posed to stand before the awe-striking rattlesnake; 
and big drops of cold sweat were gathered upon and 
dropping from our brows. We had no pistols; in- 
deed we had not for a moment anticipated hearing 
any thing beside the howling wind and hooting owls. 
But we had now distinctly heard the tread of naked 
footsteps; and there glared those eyes, which had 
already twice moved. I had just made up my mind 
for a spring down the remainder of the steps, intend- 
ing to dart through the open door, clear the wood, 
and come no more a ghosting, when, lo ! out came 
the dreaded object from behind the door-shadow, 
which was nothing less than a noble fox-hound, that 
had doubtless been lost during the chase that day in 
the woods. We once more drew up to the cheering 
hearth, and laughed at our own fears, while we gave 
the hungry animal a portion of our supper, who soon 
stretched his lazy length before the fire in true dog- 
gish ease. It was about ten o'clock when we decided 
upon clearing away the rubbish which obstructed the 
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entrance of the cellar ; and as we had found a couple 
of spades and a pickaxe* in one of the outhouses, in a 
few minutes we commenced laboring with as much 
eagerness and more curiosity than grave-diggers, and 
by eleven had succeeded in laying bare several steps. 
We now resigned our labors, and commenced an at- 
tack upon the bottle and tobacco, until we got " as 
we didna* mind the wind a whistle; " and as we sat 
chatting and trolling forth old staves of " Robin 
Hood " and " Chevy Chase," smoking and patting the 
noble dog, we forgot all about the ghost, until, all in 
a moment, sudden and startling as would have been 
the sound of the last trumpet, we heard one of the 
doors up stairs close with a loud bang, and a heavy 
foot walked slowly, or seemed to stagger, across the 
floor overhead. This was no dream : it sounded like 
the foot of a heavy warrior, loud and firm, and made 
the old rickety window-frames clatter at every stride. 
The noble fox-hound erected his ears to listen, high 
as the long laps would allow. 



" Inspiring John Barleycorn, 
What dangers dost thou make us scorn ! 



»» 



We had now grown hardened ; and I believe, if his 
Satanic majesty had entered, we should not have fled 
without first having a squint at his club-feet and long 
tail, or being satisfied if he really were horned. 

" Come along," said Pedagogue, shouldering the 
pickaxe, " come along ; bring the lamp, (kickup ;) if it 
be the devil, Til have a shy at him, if I lose my stick." 

Seizing the lamp, we once more ascended the 
staircase; but before we had reached the landing- 
place, we heard something fall heavily upon the floor. 
A deep groan followed the fall; then we heard a 
heavy breathing ; we clung together ; we endeavored 
to look drunkenlj brave, \>ul \tofe *X\as2iQRk. \r*&&. 
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belied our courage. Could we retreat ? No ! We 
listened again, and heard a thick, husky voice ex- 
claim, " Fill this pint." We rushed in, and found 
our old companion, who had so strongly argued for 
the existence of ghosts at the public house. He had 
come there drunk, by a well-known entrance; and, 
lest any one should drive him from his domicile, he 
still maintains that there are ghosts, and continues to 
live rent-free ; and when he is not too tipsy, regularly 
haunts the Old Hall. 



MARIE; 

OR, 

THE BLUE KERCHIEF. 

At the latter end of October, last year, I was re- 
turning on foot from Orleans to the Chateau de 
Bardy. In front of me, and along the same road, a 
regiment of German guards was under march. I had 
quickened my pace in order to hear its military mu- 
sic, of which I am passionately fond ; but the band • 
did not play : a few beats of the drum only marked, 
at distant intervals, the measured and uniform tread 
of the soldiers. 

After half an hour's march, I saw the regiment 
enter upon a little plain surrounded by a wood of firs. 
I inquired of a captain, with whom I was acquainted, 
whether the regiment was going through its exer- 
cise. "No," replied he; " we are about to try, and 
probably shoot, a soldier of ray company, for having 
robbed the burgeois with whom he lodged." I in- 
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quired, '" Are you going to try, condemn, and exe- 
cute him at the same moment 1 " 

" Yes," replied he ; " such are our articles of war 
— such are our capitulations." 

This latter phrase appeared to him an unanswerable 
one, as if all were provided for in those capitulations ; 
crime, punishment, justice, and humanity to boot. 

" At all events, if you have any curiosity to witness 
the proceeding, I will procure you a place : it will 
not take long." 

I have always taken great interest in these sad 
spectacles ; and it struck me I was about to learn 
what an expression death wore on the features of a 
sentenced man. I followed the captain. The regi- 
ment was formed into a hollow square ; behind the 
second line, and upon the edge of the wood, some 
soldiers were digging a trench. They were com- 
manded by a lieutenant; for all regimental duty is 
conducted with order, and a certain discipline is 
necessary to dig a man's grave. 

In the centre of the square, eight officers were 
seated upon drums; the ninth, to the right, and a little 
in advance, wrote a few words, supporting the paper 
upon his knees, but very negligently, and only, as it 
seemed, that a man might not be put to death without 
some little form. 

The accused was summoned. He was a young 
man of elevated stature, with a noble and wild cast of 
countenance. Along with him advanced a woman, the 
sole witness whose deposition was taken in this affair. 

And when the colonel was about to interrogate the 
woman, " It is useless," exclaimed the soldier ; " I am 
going to avow every thing ; I stole a handkerchief 
from this woman's house." 

Colonel " You, Piter ! Your character has hither- 
to stood high in the regiment," 
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Piter. " True, colonel ; I have always endeavored 
to merit the approbation of my officers. In this case, 
it was not for myself that I committed the theft ; it 
was for Marie." 

Colonel " Who is this Marie ? " 

Piter. "It is Marie who lives there away — in 
the country — near Areneberg — where that great 
apple tree is — I shall never see her again ! " 

Colonel. " I do not comprehend you, Piter ; ex- 
plain yourself." 

Piter. " Ah, well, colonel, read that letter ; " and 
he handed to him the following letter, every word of 
which is fresh in my remembrance. 

" My dearest friend Piter, 

" I profit by the occasion of the recruit Arnold 
enlisting in your regiment to send these lines, and a 
silk purse, which I have knitted expressly for you. I 
had great trouble to prevent my father from seeing 
me whilst about it, for he always scolds me for loving 
you so much, and says that you will never return. 
You will come back to me, will you not ? At all 
events, if you never return, I should love you not- 
withstanding. I promised you my hand the day 
when you picked up my blue handkerchief at the 
dance of Areneberg, and brought it back to me. 
When shall I see you again 1 That which gives me 
most pleasure, is to hear that you are esteemed by 
your superiors, and loved by others. But you have 
yet two years to serve : make haste about it, because 
then we will get married. 

" Adieu, my dearest friend. 

" Thine own Marie. 

"P. S. — Endeavor to send me, too, something 
from France — not for fear that I should forget you, 
but that I may always Yiwe \\ «bo\it me. You will 
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bestow a kiss upon whatever you send me ; and I am 
quite sure that I shall afterwards find out the place 
of your kiss." 

When the perusal of the letter was finished, Piter 
again spoke. " Arnold," said he, " placed this letter 
in my hands yesterday evening, as they gave me mf 
lodging billet I could not sleep the whole night ; I 
thought of my country and Marie. She desired me 
to send her something from France. I had no money. 
I had forestalled my pay for three months to come, 
for my brother and cousin, who are gone home these 
several days back. This morning, on rising to begin 
our march, I opened my window : a blue handker- 
chief was hanging on a line below it. I had the folly 
to take it, and I thrust it into my knapsack; I de- 
scended into the street. I then repented what I had 
done, and was going back to the house, when this 
woman ran up to me. The handkerchief was found, 
and that's the whole truth. The article of war or- 
dains that I should be shot Shoot me, but do not 
despise me." 

The judges could not conceal their emotion ; how- 
ever, on collecting their votes, he was unanimously 
condemned to death. He heard the sentence with 
perfect sangfroid; then, advancing towards his cap- 
tain, he requested from him the loan of four francs. 
The captain gave them to him." I then saw him ap- 
proach the woman to whom the blue handkerchief 
had been restored, and address her in these words: 
" Madame, here are four francs ; I know not whether 
your handkerchief is worth more than that sum, but 
should it be so, I pay dear enough for it otherwise for 
you to excuse me the rest." 

Then taking back the handkerchief, he kissed it, 
rod gave it to his officer. " NLj cw^kbdlV w&\*\ 

10 
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" in two years hence you will return to our moun- 
tains ; if you pass on the side near Areneberg, ask 
for Marie, put into her hands this blue handkerchief, 
but do not tell her the price at which I bought it." 

He then knelt down, offered up a prayer to his 
Maker, and walked with a firm step to receive his 
sentence. 

I withdrew myself from the spot, and entered the 
wood, that I might not witness the termination of that 
cruel tragedy. The report of a volley soon taught 
me that all was over. 

I returned about an hour afterwards ; the regiment 
was far away ; all was quiet ; but on following the edge 
of the wood to regain my route, I perceived, a few 
paces before me, traces of blood, and a plot of earth 
fresh dug. I took a branch of fir, made a kind 
of rude cross, and placed it over the grave of poor 
Piter, now forgotten by all else in the world, except 
myself and perhaps Marie. 



THE REGICIDE. 

" O, my afflicted soul ! I cannot pray ; 
And the least child that has but goodness in him 
May smite my head off." — Beaumont and Fletcher. 

The meridian sun poured down a flood of light 
upon the blue waters of the English Channel, across 
which the gentle breeze urged a small vessel, which 
a few hours before had quitted a French port. Other 
craft, of various forms and sizes, from the deeply- 
Jaden argosie to the light skiff of the fisherman, 
dotted the vast expanse oi watet, \ft&& t^t and 
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anon the whistle, the rude song, or the halloo, be- 
spoke the light heart that floated on its bosom. 

But no sound of mirth or cheerfulness rose from 
the small vessel in question, which moved sluggishly 
through the waters. A short, stout, hard-featured 
man stood at the helm, and three others were care- 
lessly looking out forward. Close by the mast, en- 
gaged in earnest conversation, stood two figures, 
whose costume showed at once that they were not 
mariners. One of them wore the habit of a priest ; 
while the rich vest of the other, his gold chain and 
gilt spurs, declared him a knight. An expression of 
cunning and dissimulation pervaded the fine features 
of the ecclesiastic ; but those of the knight indicated 
repugnance and disgust. 

" /seek not the blood of this wretched man," said 
the priest ; " but should he land in England, the 
peace of our country will again be threatened. Alas ! 
Sir Henry, your brother's broad acres, perhaps his 
life, may be at the disposal of the outlaw Gournay." 

" Peace, peace, father," replied the knight ; " my 
brother warred not against the captive ; his sword 
was never drawn but for his country's weal. When 
he heard of the cruel butchery of Edward, he wept 
like a weak woman." 

"It may be so," rejoined the priest; "but idle 
tongues have been wagging ; even my lord bishop hath 
shared of the scandal. Will the knightly crest escape 
the keen eye of those who boldly check at the mitre?" 

" Our blessed Lady grant that the guilty may be 
dragged into light," exclaimed the knight ; " let the 
axe descend on the necks of all who rejoiced at the 
death of the unhappy prince : my soul sickens at the 
thought that one of his butchers sails with us. Holy 
Mother, fill our sails, and cast the wretch again upon 
the land he has polluted ! Goumay > fcXtaw^axA^aa^ 
wait to — " 
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"Who calls on the wretched Gournay ? " cried a 
voice from beneath the deck, which made the monk 
and the soldier start. "Is there no hope of mercy? 
Where is my lord of Hereford — where Lord Morti- 
mer? 'Twas at their bidding. Had I not their 
seals?" 

" Peace, peace ! " said the knight, stamping impa- 
tiently ; and the voice subsided into a low murmur, 
broken by deep sobs of anguish. 

" His grief will make him desperate, and he will 
impeach the innocent with the guilty/ 1 remarked the 
priest. 

" What have the innocent to fear from the ravings 
of this wretched man, father ? " 

" Alas, Sir Henry, there is much to fear. Should 
this wretch be laid on the rack, I tremble for those 
whom he may denounce. The king hath sworn to 
do justice on all who were privy to his father's death. 
More than one tongue hath mentioned the name of 
Pennington." 

" Ha ! mass ! " exclaimed the knight, grinding his 
teeth with rage. " Where is the villain ? Let me 
know his name, and the lap of the Virgin shall be no 
sanctuary to the foul slanderer ! " 

" Be calm," said the monk, " and reject not my 
counsel. I say again, the lives of many are in dan- 
ger while Gournay lives." 

The knight folded his arms, and strode up and 
down the deck for some minutes. At length he 
stopped, and, looking his companion in the face, he 
said, 

" And what would you do with this man ? " 

He of the cowl read what was passing in the mind 
of the querist. He perceived that he had not preached 
to a deaf ear. The knight had taken the alarm, and 
he again inquired, 
" What should be doaeA" 
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"Justice, speedy justice," replied the priest ; " jus- 
tice, tempered with mercy : 'twill be merciful to de- 
spatch him at once; hideous tortures await him in 
England." 

" William Delaval ! " shouted the knight, after a 
pause ; and a man appeared from the cabin. 

" Bring up the prisoner." 

Groans were heard below, and a trampling of feet ; 
and presently a man ascended the ladder, and came 
upon the deck, followed by the knight's attendant. 
The follower appeared to have no relish for his em- 
ployment. He stood behind the prisoner with a 
dogged, surly countenance, while he muttered to 
himself, 

" My stomach loathes this jailership, and I care 
not how soon our man may be delivered into other 
hands ! Fah ! he is a whining rogue, and fears death 
like a woman, though he is as cruel as the painim ! " 

It will be scarcely necessary to inform the reader, 
that the man whom he thus characterized was one of 
the three ruffians who had destroyed their sovereign 
in his prison, at Berkeley Castle, a few years before* 

Wretched indeed was the appearance of the pris- 
oner : pale and emaciated, he could scarcely totter 
towards the monk. His apparel was tattered, and his 
untrimmed beard and hair bespoke the indifference 
of one who had long been a stranger to repose and 
comfort. 

" Mercy, father ! mercy, Sir Henry ! " groaned the 
miserable man, addressing the priest and the soldier 
by turns. "Give me not up to torture ! Why should 
the great ones escape, and I, their poor slave, be 
hunted down? My lord of Hereford can tell ye 
that I acted in — " 

" Silence, man ! " cried the priest sternly : then, 
turning to the knight, he wViis^eted^ " Xwjl *fe& "^a 
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danger ! Many a noble head will be laid low, if the 
ravings of this wretch find willing ears. He must 
die 1 " 

" Mercy, mercy ! " again cried the prisoner, kneel- 
ing, and clasping his hands in agony ; for he guessed 
that his death hour was nigh. "Why should your 
wrath descend on me alone 1 Even my lord Berke- 
ley left the castle with his company." 

" Whist ! whist ! " said the knight fiercely, " and 
prepare thyself for death: thou hast but a few mo- 
ments to live!" 

" Alas ! alas 1 " cried the wretch, as he wrung his 
hands in despair, "why am I to die thus? Why am 
I not tried by my countrymen 1 I may deserve to 
die, but I am the lesser villain ! " 

He was again interrupted, and the monk bade him 
prepare to make his shrift ; but so completely had the 
fear of death bewildered the unhappy man, that he 
turned a deaf ear to the ecclesiastic, and continued to 
supplicate for mercy. 

But nought, save a miracle, could have averted his 
fate. Several of those who held high offices in the 
court of the English 'king, had rejoiced at the un- 
timely end of his predecessor, and some of them had 
taken parts in the earlier scenes of that hideous 
drama ; they therefore dreaded the return of one of 
the regicides. Gournay had been seized at Mar- 
seilles, and was now on his way to meet the reward of 
his fiendish cruelty. 

To accomplish the death of this wretch, as he 
crossed the sea, was the object of the guilty ones ; and 
they had chosen a proper agent in the monk, who 
was now entreating Gournay to proceed with his 
confession. 

But he might as well have lectured the winds. 
Fear and suspicion fettered t\& \ou£p& tf live oris- 
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oner, who would neither pray nor confess, and re- 
mained kneeling on the deck, wringing his hands, 
grinding his teeth, and rocking his body to and fro, 
while he uttered a low, moaning sound, like a wild 
beast when held in the toils of the hunter. 

William Delaval looked on, his rough but honest 
features distorted into an odd expression of disgust 
and contempt. 

" Mass ! " thought he, " how the blood-guilty villain 
writhes at the approach of death ; and yet the shrieks 
of the poor king could bring no tear in his fierce eye, 
or stay his murderous hand." 

The knight and the monk were also regarding the 
prisoner, and conversing with each other in whispers. 

" Bring up my great cutting falchion," said Sir 
Henry; and terror froze the vitals of the kneeling 
wretch, who seemed at these words to have been 
struck motionless. 

The follower descended into the cabin, and pres- 
ently returned with the weapon. The arms of Gour- 
nay were now bound tightly behind his back, and 
he was dragged to the ship's side, and fastened to 
an iron ring in the bulwarks, without his making 
any attempt at resistance. 

Again the monk approached the prisoner to receive 
his shrill ; but Gournay looked at him with a vacant 
stare, and maintained a dogged silence ; fear seemed 
to have rendered the wretched man incapable of 
utterance. 

The white cliffs of England now appeared stretch- 
ing right and left along the coast, until lost in the 
distance. 

" Time flies," said the monk, addressing the 
knight ; " let your man smite off his head at once ; 
his soul is lost ; he will not confess." 

" Gramercy, father t " cried Vi iVV^mXteW^^^ 
overheard this advice; "I amxioXifc^TO^V* 
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"But you shall perform his office," said the k 
sternly. "Why dost tremble, man? Thou 
showered hard blows on helmed heads. I one 
thee chine a Picard archer with a stroke that y 
not have shamed Guy of Warwick." 

"But that was in fair fight," remarked W 
Delaval sulkily ; " my foe was before me, wit 
sal let on his head, and his mell in his hand." 

" Tut," said the knight ; " the man thou sees 
fore thee is a murderer ; our lives are in his pov 

The follower grasped the weapon which h< 
held in his hand, and reluctantly approaches 
prisoner. 

" Strike ! " cried the knight ; " he is my enerr 

The bright sword was raised aloft, flashed : 
sunbeams, and then descended upon the neck < 
culprit. But the blow was awkwardly struck, tl 
dealt by no feeble hand. A convulsive tremor ; 
the frame of Gournay, and William Delaval ai 
his face, and flung down his weapon with horro: 

" Holy Mother ! " cried he, "I cannot stril 
unarmed man ! " 

" Varlet ! " shouted the knight, laying his hai 
his dagger, " proceed with your work ! " 

The crew of the vessel were looking on the 
with amazement and dread. Again the swor< 
raised ; again it descended ; and the head of the 
cide fell with a heavy splash into the sea, whil 
of blood spouted from the severed arteries. 

".Cast the body overboard," said the knigh 
scending with his companion into the cabin ; c 
a few minutes the headless trunk was hurled in 
sea, while the crew were busied in washing fro 
deck of their vessel the traces of the execution. 
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Ad&le was only seventeen, and yet she was quite 
alone in the world, and dependent solely upon her 
own industry for subsistence. The parents, who had 
guarded her childhood with tender affection, were no 
more ; and she had even lost a brother by an accident 
which almost broke her heart. Withal she was very 
pretty, and had such a timid, yet winning air, that 
every one who saw her loved her. But the delight- 
ful power of awakening admiration is sometimes a 
questionable blessing, at least in a giddy and wicked 
metropolis. She had no one to guide or protect her. 
Heaven help the orphan girl doomed to procure a 
livelihood in Paris ! 

The window of Adele overlooked a court. It 
formed a part of the large building in which was her 
own apartment. On the opposite side of this court, 
in a room commanding a view of hers, a young gen- 
tleman had taken up his abode. She did not know 
who he was, nor, indeed, for a long time, did she regard 
him with* attention. At length, while she sat busily 
employed with her needle, she observed that he came 
often to the window, and staid there a long time; 
and, once or twice, when her eyes were accidentally 
turned that way, she could not but perceive that his 
were»fixed full upon her, with an expression' of ear- 
nest admiration. Adele was as modest as she was 
lovely. She was displeased to be thus openly the 
object of curiosity and attention in a perfect stranger. 
By his air, dress, and appearance, he was evidently 
a gentleman; perhaps rich, perhaps of high rank. 
Why should he employ his thoughts upon a poor 
girl who could only obtain subsistence Vs^j W \&&&&\ 
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The principal object of his life was the accumulation 
of money. He would not have forgiven a quarter's 
rent to his father ; why should he to the 1 little Adele ? 

" No, no, mademoiselle ! " he said to her one day, 
" you must not ask me to diminish my price. Au 
contraire, you must pay me, not only punctually, — 
you must pay me more. Ten livres a month are not 
enough.' ' 

" Monsieur Lagarde, do not demand more. You 
see I am now employed my whole time, and receive 
only sufficient for my support. I can pay no more 
than ten. Consider, Monsieur Lagarde, I am but a 
poor orphan." 

" Pho, pho, Mademoiselle Adele ; don't talk to me 
of poor. I have been offered fifteen livres. Mon- 
sieur Nichole offered me fifteen livres." 

" Eh bietiy Monsieur Lagarde. You shall have 
fifteen livres." 

When Eugene heard this, he blushed to the fore- 
head. 

" No matter, my sweet Adele," he said. " It is 
only a way my father has. He means nothing by it. 
He does it to frighten you, that he may enjoy your 
innocent terror. He is ambitious of being consid- 
ered severe and unyielding." 

" What a curious ambition ! " said Adele. 

" I will speak with him." 

" O no. He will be angry with you." 

" Leave it to me. You will see what a different 
message I will bring." 

It was just twilight; Adele had done her work, 
and was sitting by her window, with a little purse 
half finished, — she had not explained for whom, — 
when a low knock announced some one's desire for 
admission. 

" Who is it ?" she said, m\h\iet w^^m 
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" Adele ! it is I — Eugene." 

" Bless me ! Eugene! '\she cried, in a fright; for 
her toilet was not made carefully enough to present 
herself before him. " What can you want ? Wait 
one moment." 

Her little fingers were rapidly employed in adding 
all the accuracy and taste possible to her dress. 

Now, Eugene, come in. What is it you want? " 
My dear Adele, my sweet little friend 1 " 
O nonsense, Monsieur Eugene; leave compli-, 
ments, and let me know what brought you here." 

" My father — " 

"What of him?" 

" And the fifteen livres — " 

" Well ! " 

" And — and — -he — that is, I — that is, you — " 

" Oho ! " said Adele, pouting out her little dim- 
ple-mouth, full of mirth. " What an excellent story ! 
You are quite an orator." 

" Nay, Adele, do not laugh. What do you think ? 
I have spoken to my father about the fifteen livres. 
He said he had always told people that this room 
brought him fifteen livres, in order that he might, 
without blushing, charge more for the others." 

" I should like to see Monsieur Lagarde blush* 
Nay, forgive me, Eugene ! " 

" Well ; he tells me, therefore, he must have the 
fifteen livres from you ; but he knows your merit, and 
permits me privately to bring you them as a present, 
on one condition." 

" How very extraordinary ! And what condition ? " 

" That you are not to know they came from him. 
Do not say one word upon the subject, neither to 
him, nor to any one else. Act in all respects pre- 
cisely as if he had never performed this generous 
piece of politeness." 
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" Eugene, this is incredible. I am quite aston- 
ished ! " 

" No matter ; your astonishment will not prevent 
your sleeping and enjoying delightful dreams, which 
I wish you with all my heart. Good night, Adele." 

" Good night, Eugene.". 

And he withdrew, but presently returned. 

" My glove, Adele." 

" Q, careless ! It is under the table." 

" Thank you ! Good night, Adele." 

" Good night, Eugene." 

Again he disappeared, but in a moment once more 
returned. 

" You gave me only one glove, Adele. I have 
left both." 

" Intolerable ! See, it is here at my feet." 

Eugene knelt to pick it up. Adele stood without 
moving. 

"Where is it?" 

" Are you blind ? " cried the girl, laughing and 
blushing, and at the same time pointing out her 
small, pretty foot, and, with a saucy motion, thrusting 
the glove toward him. He lowered his face and 
kissed the instep with the impassioned devotion of a 
young lover. 

" Eugene ! " said Adele, blushing more deeply, " I 
am very angry. Go out this instant ! " 

But the youth still knelt, and, taking her hand, 
said, 

" Adele, I love you. I never loved any one else. 
I never shall. I know you are as pure as you are 
lovely. I am rich and my own master. Adele, beau- 
tiful Adele 1 you shall be my wife ? " 

" Eugene," she said, " you know already that — but 
— - 1 am — I do not — I wish — there is no need — " 

" O, dear Adele ! I see you are as much of an ora- 
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tor as I am. You, too, have told an excellent story ; 
but it is enough for me. Adieu, sweet Adele ! You 
love me, I am sure. Nothing shall prevent my ma- 
king you mine. I will come to-morrow and appoint 
the day. Have no fear. I could not sleep till I had 
declared my wishes *and heard yours in return. But 
hark ! some one approaches. Good night, dear 
Adele." 

" Good night, Eugene, and — one word — " 

" What ? " # 

" Do not forget your glove at the next lady's you 
visit ! " 

" So, so, Mademoiselle Adele," said Monsieur La- 
garde, " have you got my fifteen livres ? " 

" There they are, Monsieur Lagarde, and I am 
sure I ought to be much obliged to you." 

" Obliged to me ! " 

" To be sure, Monsieur Lagarde, and so I am ; and 
I love you very much." 

" Do you? " said the withered old scoundrel, think- 
ing that his attractive person had made an impression 
on the susceptible heart of his young lodger. 

" Yes, Monsieur Lagarde, although circumstances 
will not permit me to say so ; and although it would 
be very wrong* and all that, "yet I do love you, Mon- 
sieur Lagarde, and I cannot help telling you so ! " 

" Heyday ! heyday ! " thought the old fool. " Is it 
possible the &ypsy has had the good sense to see my 
merit?" 

At this moment, Adele, with a grateful look of 
mystery, (for the artless simpleton fully believed the 
ridiculous story of Eugene,) raised her eyes to his 
face, and held out her hand, as much as to say, " I 
am acquainted with your generosity, and I thank 
you." But Lagarde, who was not a whit better than 
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other men, and, in many respects, not half so good, 
quite misinterpreted all this kindness. 

" As sure as I live," thought he, " the jade is taken 
with me. Well done, old Lagarde ! I always knew 
I could have been a sad dog among the girls, had I 
been inclined. Parole ePhonneur, she is an angel ! " 

With these thoughts he received the hand which 
the innocent and unsuspecting young creature had 
offered, and pressed it to his lips? while she had no 
idea of doing more than giving it a friendly shake. 

" Adele ! " he said, " you are a little angel. I 
never knew how pretty you were till this moment. 
Why, your eyes are as bright as two Louis ! " 

" O, Monsieur Lagarde 1 " 

"Your lips — " 

" Mercy ! Monsieur Lagarde, go away with your- 
self, you wicked creature. I declare, if the old fool 
has not kissed me ! Even Eugene never did such a 
thing ! " 

" Eugene ? " 

" Ay, Eugene/' 

" What, wiy son ? " 

Adele saw her mistake, but the vile miser, who 
was as great a libertine as he was a fool, and who 
understood, in a moment, how much he had been 
deceived in supposing that Adele loved him in any 
other way than as a daughter, was in a fury. 

" Morbleu I " he said, " I will pack you out of the 
house this very day.; and the young scoundrel shall 
go to the wars. I will teach you, Mademoiselle 
Adele, what it is to offend Monsieur Lagarde." 

Eugene loved Adele sincerely, and was confident 
of a requital. His own master, with a handsome in- 
dependence settled on himself, it was his intention to 
marry the object of his affections \ *&& \& foxwsuaaftd 
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to expedite the ceremony, trusting to obtain his 
father's pardon. His impatience was excused by the 
friendless circumstances in which A dele was placed. 
I must here mention that a predominating sentiment 
in Eugene's heart was love for his father. Not all 
the manifold and gross faults of his parent could 
overcome it; and he was always striving to conceal 
his weakness and vices. It was with this feeling that 
he had invented the story of the fifteen livres, which 
the reader has long before understood were presented 
out of his own purse. 

After Monsieur Lagarde had gone from Adele, 
Eugene went to her apartment, but, finding it unoccu- 
pied and locked, returned to his own, where he re- 
solved to wait and watch her reappearance. She 
had gone out for half an hour, resolved to remain no 
longer under the same roof with Monsieur Lagarde. 
Ah, unhappy Adele ! How much misery may grow 
up against one in half an hour ! 

Eugene sat at his window on the alert. The 
stairs, which mounted from the ground into this lofty 
part of the building, ran in a spiral course, in such a 
way as to be visible at the window of each story 
through which they passed in their ascent. While 
the lover was on the qui vive for the return of his 
Adele, he observed the form of a man, muffled in 
such a way as to render recognition impossible, 
slowly and cautiously mounting the steps. He gave 
him but a passing thought, as his mind was fully occu- 
pied with affairs much more interesting to himself; 
and he concluded that the unknown would stop in 
some of the lower stories. This, however, he did 
not do, but continued mounting and mounting, till 
Eugene caught his figure even as high as the seventh 
window, and at last beheld him upon the very floor 
of his own apartment. 

11 
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" This is very singular ! " he thought ; " 1 will keep 
an eye on my friend ! " 

Concealing himself, therefore, from observation, in 
a way which did not intercept his own view, he began 
to entertain a somewhat livelier interest in the pro- 
ceeding. The intruder passed the doors of all the 
rooms till he came to Adele's, and there he paused. 
Eugene was breathless. There was no knock, but 
the man, stealthily opening the dopr, entered and re- 
mained there a minute, when he reappeared, and pre- 
pared again to descend. 

" O Heavens ! " murmured Eugene ; " is it possi- 
ble ! A stranger in the room of A dele, and with a 
false key ! " 

A bitter pang of jealousy shot across his bosom* 
Was Adele faithless ? Was that heavenly innocence 
merely assumed ? Maddened with fury, he resolved 
to pursue the stranger and demand an explanation. 
Accordingly, he sprang down the stairs. Adele, who 
was ascending, called him with her innocent voice ; 
but he cast on her a look of stern indignation. The 
incognito had reached the lowest flight. Eugene 
laid his hand fiercely on his shoulder, and cried, 

"Monsieur, you are a villain!" The stranger 
let fall his mantle. 

" del! " cried Eugene. C( My f oilier I " 

There are many impatient people in the world, but 
few are more so than a young lover, on the way to 
reconciliation, after a first quarrel with his mistress. 
Eugene knew he had cast on Adele a look inexcusa- 
bly savage ; and he also knew, partly by intuition and 
partly by the change he had observed in her face, that 
it must have almost broken her heart. He reached 
her door in a fever of inquietude and shame. It was 
k>c&ed on tne inside. 
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" Adele ! " 

No answer. 

" Dearest Adele ! " 

Still no answer. 

"Adele! I implore — I entreat — dear, sweet 
Adele ! " 

He placed his ear close to the door, and listened. 
A suppressed sob reached him. She was weeping. 
It drove him to distraction. 

" Adele, I will fling myself out of the window if 
you don't open the door this instant ! " 

The window was nine stories high, and the ground 
was paved with stone. Adele opened the door. 

She turned away her head as he entered. Her 
face was buried in a snowy handkerchief, perfumed 
with rose-water. Her little bosom heaved with grief, 
and her lover was at her feet a minute before either 
of them could speak a syllable. 

It requires, however, but few circumvolutions for 
two such young people to be reconciled together. 
Words are useless when wishes are the same. 

" Adele ! " said Eqgene. 

" Eugene ! " replied Adele. 

And the whole affair was settled. This is a worthy 
example, now, for foolish litigants. 

" How could you ? " at length sobbed Adele, putting 
back the curls from his handsome face. 

"I was distracted," answered Eugene, with her 
little hand in both his own, and pressed sometimes to 
his lips, sometimes to his bosom. 

" You hate me," she said, half smiling. 

" Yes, Adele, I hate you with all my heart." 

Thus, without having said a word about the fero- 
cious look which he had cast on her when they met 
on the stairs, and which had been the cause of her 
grief, and their quarrel, they were better friends than 
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ever. Indeed, not only was the look forgotten, but 
Eugene had allowed the whole incident of his curious 
rencounter with his father to slip from his memory. 
He forgot his clandestine entrance into her chamber. 
He forgot the false key. He forgot every thing but 

Adele ! 

• ••••• 

" Eugene, had you not better wait awhile ? " 

" Wait, Adele ? I do not understand you ! " 

" Are you not rash in disobeying your father, and 
marrying me without his consent? " 

" Can you ask, Adele?" 

" Perhaps, when we are married, you will tire of 
me ! " 

" Adele, if my existence were lengthened forever ; 
if we were both immortal, and you were by my side, 
— I could spend all eternity just so, looking into your 
eyes." 

" Could you, Eugene? " 

" 1 swear ! " 

" All eternity, Eugene? " 

" Yes, if there could be two eternities — twenty — 
nay, a million — I would never wish one instant to 
wander from your side. ,, 

" And will you never quit me ? " 

" Never ! " 

" For the cafes — the operas — the wars ? " 

" Never ! " 

" For other women?" 

" Adele, I will never leave you ! " 

As he spoke, he found himself with a rude hand 
thrust to the opposite side of the apartment. He 
looked up. 

" Diable ! my father again 1 " 

"Ay, you vagabond! Have I caught you at last? 
Come in, gentlemen." 
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" Dieu! " shrieked Adele, turning pale, as two 
stern gens cParmes, with muskets at their shoulders, 
entered at the signal. 

" Which 1 " demanded one of the guards with mili- 
tary brevity. 

"The woman — off with her — to a dungeon 
We will see, mademoiselle, what comes of offending 
Monsieur Lagarde," 

" Merciful Heaven ! have pity on me!" said Adele, 
with clasped hands and quivering lips. " Dear Eu- 
gene, save me ! " 

The gens (formes had now approached, and, laying 
each a hand on her shoulder, said, 

" Mademoiselle, you must come with us." 

" O, save me ! " was all the terrified and shrieking 
girl could utter. 

But Eugene was already at her side. 

" Gentlemen," he cried, " have a care what you 
do. Release that young lady. She is my wife." 

" Sacre — Ecwtez! " exclaimed old Lagarde, in a 
double fury, — " his wife ! " 

" She is the loveliest and purest angel that ever 
breathed, and could not have merited arrest. There 
must be some mistake. For Heaven's sake, spare her 
and me this agony, and leave her till the mystery is 
cleared ! " 

His pale face, his deep agitation, seemed to touch 
the soldiers, who looked toward Lagarde for direc- 
tions. 

" Away with her to prison — let her die ! " cried 
the hardhearted wretch. " She has robbed me 1 I 
swear it ! Drag her away ! " 

" Almighty powers ! my father ! " cried Eugene, 
now white as death. Adele rob ? My sweet, trem- 
bling Adele a robber ? You are mad ! " 

"No, no, my son ; it is t/ou vrtio axfc \as&\ INsa 
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wicked and artful girl has turned your head. I tell 
you she has robbed me of a valuable watch ! " 

" Ridiculous ! monstrous ! " cried Eugene. 

" I know she is the culprit. I see guilt written in 
her face. The robbery has been just committed. I 
authorize the officers of justice to search the room." 

'* Lean on me, my sweet Adele : this is some 
dreadful mistake ! " 

" It is a dream ! " said Adele, wildly. 

The men continued the search. Their large, un- 
clean hands threw rudely about the few delicate arti- 
cles of clothing which she had carefully arranged in 
her drawers. 

" Search on, ruffians ! " cried Eugene. " When 
you find what you look for in Adele 1 s possession, I 
will acknowledge her guilt." 

A sudden exclamation burst from all the circle. 
The watch, which had been carefully concealed in a 
corner, was detected, and a soldier held it up glitter- 
ing to the light. 

" Adele ! " cried Eugene, starting from her with 
horror. 

The beautiful girl raised her eyes to heaven — 

"O my beloved parents, I rejoice that you are in 
the. grave ! " 

Then, without looking at Eugene or his father, 
with a haughty motion to proceed, she said, 

" Soldiers, I am ready — come — to the dungeon 1 " 

I do not know which tormented Eugene the most, 
the idea that the tender Adele was in prison, or that 
he had betrayed to her, at their parting, his momen- 
tary belief in her guilt. He had attempted in vain to 
gain admission to her. That miserable pleasure was 
denied him. He pictured nei delicate form amid the 
rude furniture of a dungeon*, Yvst \»«s^\^ ^*& writ? 
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ing the heavens through the bars of a grated window ; 
her delicious little person suffering from sorrow and 
neglect ; her eyes filled with tears ; her cheek pale ; 
her midnight sleep broken with horrid dreams. The 
thought was intolerable. He paced to and fro in his 
apartment ; he pressed his hands against his throb- 
bing) burning temples ; he dashed away the tears 
from his streaming lashes. He was in agony — in de- 
spair. Now her light step seemed to reach his ear ; 
now he heard her soft, innocent voice; now her 
happy laugh broke his revery ; and, again, he started 
as he saw her as she had last appeared — her face 
pallid, her hair loose, her brow stern and desperate, 
and her sweet lips pronouncing, " Soldiers, I am 
ready ! Come — to the dungeon I " 

"lam the greatest scoundrel alive," he said, " to 
have even for a moment been startled with this atro- 
cious accusation ! What if appearances are against 
her I The watoh might have been left there by 
chance. What! Adele? O, there is nothing on 
earth so impossible! This is the second time, too, 
I have suspected her angelic nature. I was such a 
fool as to mid alarm in the stranger who entered her 
room, and whom I afterwards discovered to be my 
own father. A pretty rival ! my father! " he reitera- 
ted, with a sudden start of as much horror as that 
which he gave when the watch was found in Adele's 
drawer; for a new and diabolical suspicion now 
flashed upon him. " The stranger — my father — the 
mantle — the false key — I see it all — I see it all — 
fool, fool that I have been ; O Adele ! O my father 1 " 
Stunned by the violence of his conflicting emotions, 
the distracted youth fell upon the floor senseless. An 
alarm was accidentally given, and old Lagarde was 
summoned. 

This wretch, among all his v'\cea,\<H£&\n& w&v* 3 ^ 
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was frightened at the ravages anguish had already 
made upon him. He came to the bed-side of Eu- 
gene, and endeavored to soothe his distress. 

" My father," said Eugene, when they were quite 
alone, " it is in vain. I wish I were dead, and I soon 
shall be, if Adele is not released." 

" Pshaw ! You make me sick. Adele, indeed ! 
the artful little thief; let her perish. She is unwor* 
thy of you ! " 

" Have a care, sir," cried Eugene. " I know her 
innocence. I know who placed the watch in her 
apartment. I saw you enter and leave it there ! " 

" My son, — bon Dieu ! " said the father, now, in 
his turn, frightened almost to death, — " will you be^ 
tray me ? I shall perish on the scaffold." 

" No, my father, Eugene will never betray the 
parent who gave him being." 

" Pledge me your sacred word." 

" I swear ; but if Adele be not acquitted at once, 
I myself shall die." 

"What can I do?" cried the unfeeling father. 
" Had I known your attachment was so serious before 
I had this hateful girl arrested, I could have saved 
her. But now I cannot; it is impossible, unless I 
sacrifice myself, which you can hardly ask me to do." 

" Yes, there is one other course," said Eugene. 

" What is it ? I vow I can see none." 

" You will learn it in time. At present I am 
. weary, and would sleep." 

The old man bade his son adieu, and thinking the 
affair would yet blow over, as he had at first intended, 
he left him to his slumbers. 

The court was assembled, and the hour arrived for 

the trial of Adele. She was brought before the 

judges. Although hex Vm^TY^TvxwsaX ^ak\««fc V»k q€ 
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a few days, the most alarming change was visible in 
her countenance. The disgrace and danger of her 
situation had broken her heart, and she seemed ready 
for the grave. She was dressed in robes of white, 
and her long, black hair fell unrestrained about her 
neck and shoulders. Yet, through the negligence of 
her attire, and the paleness and emaciation of her 
face, she was still so strikingly beautiful, as to occa- 
sion a genera] interest in her favor. She denied all 
knowledge of the transaction ; offered no explana- 
tion ; accused no one ; answered such questions as 
she knew how to answer, without hesitation, and 
made no complaint. She seemed, indeed, resigned 
to utter hopelessness and misery. 

" Where are your friends, young girl ? " asked one 
of the judges, compassionately. 

" I have no friends." 

" Did you live with your parents ? " 

" My parents are dead." 

"But was it not represented that you had been on 
the point of marriage ] " 

" I was." 

" And where is your lover, then 1 " 

" I do not know." 

" What! Has he abandoned you ? " 

" I believe he has abandoned me." 

" What was his name ? " 

" Eugene," she said, her eyes filling with tears* 

" Ah! Eugene, I suppose, my poor girl, is all his 
name to you ; but it would be difficult for us to track 
him out, in such a place as Paris, without some other 
cognomen." 

"His name is Eugene Lagarde," cried the old 
father, who, with a singular inexorableness, had come 
to give evidence, and confiim the ruin of his victim. 

" Your name is Lagarde, atao\ vt Vntf&V 
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" It is." 

" Are you related ? " 

" He is my son." 

" And why has he deserted this unhappy being at 
such a fearful extremity ? It looks mysterious." 

" I suppose, your lordship, that he is ashamed of 
having been attached to a thief! " 

Adele uttered a half-suppressed shriek, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

" Softly, my good sir ; we have not yet pronounced 
her guilty ; but even if she were so, a man who had 
so recently been her lover, might have offered her 
some consolation in this awful period, particularly as 
she seems quite friendless, and may be innocent" 

" As for her guilt, your lordship, that I know; as 
I myself found the watch in her apartment. For 
my son, he is in the habit of taking his own course, 
in most matters, without leave asked of me ; but, in 
this particular, I should have mentioned, that he is at 
home, in bed, sick, and perhaps dying. That is the 
reason." 

A shriek of frightful anguish burst forth from the 
prisoner ; but she again shrunk into silence, covering 
her face once more, shudderingly, with her hands. 

At this instant, a young man, very pale and agita- 
ted, appeared from among the crowd, and, pressing 
forward toward the judges, commenced speaking. . 

" My lords," he said. 

But no sooner had the words escaped his lips, than 
.Adele's quick ear recognized the loved voice. 

"It is Eugene 1 It is Eugene ! " she screamed, 
stretching forth her arms. 

" Save me ! save me ! Eugene ! " 

Silence being once more obtained, Eugene pro- 
ceeded in what he intended to say. He was so hand- 
some and prepossessing vu Yu& v^wiv&Rft^vBA.Vad 
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about him such an air of sincerity and truth, that 
every one was anxious to learn the nature of his 
disclosures. His bearing was calm, graceful, and 
unabashed, but melancholy ; and his voice, though 
not loud, was distinctly heard by all the numerous 
spectators of this interesting scene. Adele leaned 
forward, with an eagerness which betrayed how com- 
pletely her soul was absorbed in the expectation of 
what Eugene was about to say ; and Lagarde, who, 
having really left him at home upon a sick bed, was 
as much surprised as any one else, listened, with 
manifest evidences of astonishment and apprehension. 

" My lords ! " said Eugene, in a firm voice, " I am 
about to reveal a secret which I thought no human 
power could ever force from me. But I have at 
length made up my mind to relate to you and the 
world the truth. The lovely creature at the bar 
before you, accused of the perpetration of this dread- 
ful crime, is innocent. A base villain, unable to en- 
gage and deceive her pure affections, devised the 
deed, from motives of revenge, and himself con- 
cealed the watch in her apartment." 

" It is false ! " cried Lagarde, violently. 

" It is true as Heaven ! " exclaimed Eugene. 

Adele clasped her hands with mute joy, while an 
expression of ecstasy diffused itself over her counte- 
nance, imparting to it a beauty almost angelic. 

" Do you come prepared to prove your assertion?" 
demanded the judge. 

" I do ! " was the reply. 

" He is insane ! " muttered the father. 

" And upon whom do you fix such a heinous 
charge ? " inquired the judge. 

" Upon myself! " replied Eugene. " I concealed 
the watch in her apartment." 

Poor Adele I The fatal woida ^\eK&k\v<«. <aR>\^ 
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like a dagger. Sincere and artless herself, she was 
credulous of all she heard, and, in the simplicity of 
her guileless nature, never doubted, for a moment, 
the truth of Eugene's terrible assertion. Rescued 
from despair by his sudden appearance in court, and 
his public declaration of her innocence, she had been 
borne at once from the darkest wretchedness to the 
most bewildering joy, from which the fatal confession 
had plunged her into a new anguish far more* intoler- 
able than the first. One look of reproach she turned 
upon her lover, who, wrapped in Roman ideas of 
filial duty, felt an unnatural power to bear her keen 
gaze. Then, pressing her hand upon her forehead, 
she burst into an hysteric laugh, and fell back in con- 
vulsions, which presently ceasing, she sank into a 
state of utter insensibility. There is no sight on 
earth more affecting than that of a lovely woman 
senseless from grief. Eugene felt it with tenfold 
force. He turned pale ; his lips quivered ; his artifi- 
cial heroism deserted him as he gazed upon her beau- 
tiful form, inanimate in the rough arms of the officers ; 
her long, raven hair streaming to the floor ; her head 
fallen back, and her face pallid as death. 

" Adele ! Adele ! " he cried, struck with a mysteri- 
ous alarm and horror. " It is false ; there is no truth 
in what I have said. Adele ! my sweet Adele ! we 
are both innocent I " 

Alas! a blow more heavy and frightful than a 
thunderbolt from heaven, was about to fall upon the 
devoted lover. He had not yet ceased invoking her 
in a familiar and endearing tone, when a physician, 
who had stepped forward from the crowd, arose and 
said, 

" My lords, the unhappy creature has this instant 
expired." 
It was true. Adele was dead. Ws>\ lt^& v^tem, 
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already enervated by grief and confinement, had been 
unable to endure the abrupt revulsions of the prece- 
ding half hour. The last words which had reached 
her ears were the avowal of her Eugene, deliberately 
made by his own lips, that his views in addressing 
her had been base and deceitful, and that revenge had 
instigated "him to seek her ruin. The fierce look 
which he had cast on her upon the staircase in their 
residence in the Rue St. Martin, might have been re- 
called, at this agonizing moment, in confirmation of 
his statement. The shock was too much for her 
confiding and affectionate nature. Like a poisoned 
arrow, it penetrated her heart. She had cast upon 
him one withering glance of reproach and despair, 
and, long ere the poor youth could undeceive his 
A dele, she was cold and deaf to his agonized re- 
pentance. 

When the death of the prisoner was ascertained 
beyond doubt, orders were given immediately to con- 
vey the body from the court-room. All present, who 
easily comprehended, at least as much of the transac- 
tion as that a beautiful girl had been unjustly accused 
of a crime, and her faithful lover had voluntarily 
assumed the guilt in order to rescue his mistress, 
expected, upon the issuing of the order for the re- 
moval of the body, that Eugene would lose all self- 
command in the paroxysms of despair. They were 
mistaken. Eugene was no common man. He saw 
in one moment that every hope of his heart, every 
prospect connected with this earth, was blasted, utterly 
and irredeemably. The whole globe had nothing to 
recompense him for his beautiful and beloved Adele. 
And she was dead! The appalling extent of the 
calamity aroused all the hidden energy of his charac- 
ter, and imparted to his maimer and words a dignity 
that struck every one with astomstanxscvX. «sA \*s^rrX* 
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He was pale, indeed, as any face that ever lay in a 
coffin ; but his step and gesture were firm and noble, 
his voice low, but distinct and clear. He made a 
motion with his hand, countermanding the order for 
removal just uttered by the judge ; and no one, not 
even the judge himself, seemed to remember the inap- 
proprialeness of such an interference in a court of 
justice, or to feel inclined to dispute his wishes. So 
eloquent and awful is calm despair. Every eye was 
on him. His vile father had shrunk trembling into a 
corner, himself terrified almost to stone. 

" My lords," said "Eugene, " deign to grant me one 
request. May I know whether I am a prisoner 1 " 

" Tt would be impossible for us to dismiss you," 
said the judge, in a tone of firmness, but also of deep 
commiseration. " You stand here the avowed per- 
petrator of a crime for which you are amenable to 
this tribunal. Without further evidence and exami- 
nation, you must, of course, remain in custody." 

" I shall not be permitted to follow — to follow — 
AdlU ! " 

The judges consulted together, and decided that, 
under the circumstances, it would be but indulging 
an excess of despair, useless as well as dangerous, 
and that he must therefore permit the body to be im- 
mediately borne away. 

Eugene turned toward the form of his lost Adele. 
It lay upon a table already stretched in the stiff frigid- 
ity of death. 

" May I not, then, before I lose all sight of — may 
I not take one — one look — " 

" No," replied the judge, fearful of betraying the 
emotion which began to rise rapidly in the brSasts of 
every one present, as well as his own. 

Eugene stood over the body of his Adele. The 
motionless and marble face, -wra turned toward him, 
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bat unsmiling] y and stark. Her light laugh no 
longer met his ear. Her sweet glance no longer 
thrilled his soul. Her perfect hands lay, like those 
, of a waxen image, crossed upon her bosom. That 
bosom heaved not A wandering tress had fallen 
over her forehead. Eugene put it back, tenderly, 
with his fingers. He seemed fearful of awaking her 
from a gentle slumber ; and, as if forgetfully, under 
the influence of this idea, after a few moments of 
deep, silent perusal of her still lovely face, he said, in 
a whisper, to the attendants in waiting, 
" Now — take her — softly — away ! " 
Through the profound stillness, the motions of the 
men lifting the sweet burden were heard with strange 
distinctness, and their trampling feet sounded, each 
step less audible in the distance, till they died away. 
Eugene Lagarde was alone and a prisoner. 

Years passed away ; Adele was forgotten by all 
but one. The fiendish guilt of old Lagarde was 
never discovered. The world was nothing to Eu- 
gene without Adele. He reiterated his confession 
of the crime, and was sent to the galleys! The 
young and the happy will scarcely believe that " this 
old world " is full of similar scenes. 
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In The summer of 182 — , I took my place by the 
courier from Turin to Nice; and a fine, clear evening 
found me seated side by side with my mercury of the 
post-office, and listening with great satisfaction to thfe 
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u en route " which started us on our journey. The 
courier was a man whose " portly paunch " bespoke 
one on good terms both with himself and the world ; 
one who told his tale right merrily, and had a kind 
word and ready smile for the many who crowded 
round to learn the news, on his changing horses or 
delivering his letter-bags at the different towns and 
villages. If ever a man were truly happy, or there 
was one who seemed to set at nought the cares and 
ills of this world, I think it was my friend the 
courier. Nothing seemed to discompose him ; though 
I much question, had he but been aware what would 
have been the result of the present journey, the smile 
would for once have forsaken his cheek. The Pied- 
montese couriers are on a plan very different from all 
other foreign couriers ; they have their own carriages, 
and travel in general to the very confines of the Pied- 
montese territories ; one, for instance, from Turin to 
Geneva, another to Florence, and a third to Nice, 
and so on. These journeys they perform alternately, 
so that it is known along the road at what period 
each courier will pass. On one of the journeys of 
my fellow-traveller to Nice, he had been stopped and 
robbed of some money he was conveying ; and, as the 
money belonged to the government, a great stir was 
made about it, and the provincial authorities deemed 
it incumbent upon them to take up somebody. Two 
men were accordingly taken up and accused ; and, as 
the courier swore positively to them, they were in a 
short time afterwards executed. From some inqui- 
ries I afterwards made, 1 found great doubts were 
entertained as to their being really the men,; and 
many, indeed, said the courier would have been too 
frightened to have known a man from a woman ; but 
the courier himself said otherwise : he went his other 
journeys, and either forgot, ox fne&to fo^gft.*^ «ut 
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cumstance altogether. It would have been happy for 
him if others had been so inclined, or tried to have 
buried the affair in oblivion. It was on the evening 
after that on which we had started that we enterea 
the principality of the prince of Lucca : a beautiful 
scene was before me, and I leant out of the carriage 
windows to view the lovely scenery and admire the 
beauty of an Italian setting sun. Upon a little emi- 
nence on one side of the road were three men, appa- 
rently on the watch Tor some one : they were peasants, 
and, by their dress, of the very lowest order; but 
what appeared to me a most unusual thing was, that 
two of them held carbines in their hands. The car- 
riage was obliged to pass the acclivity where the men 
had placed themselves, and it soon became evident 
that it was the object of their watchfulness ; for no 
sooner had we approached than one of them fired his 
carbine in the air ; the postilion threw himself on the 
ground, where he lay, with his face to the earth, and 
began repeating all the Ave Marias and Pater Nostera 
he either ever knew or could at that time remember. 
The men immediately hastened to the carriage and 
opened the door. I concluded their object was to rob, 
and immediately offered them my watch and purse. 
" No, seignior," said one of them, who seemed to 
act as the leader, " 'tis not your money we want, but 
the miserable wretch beside you ; descend, sir, if you 
please ; we mean you no harm." The man spoke with 
as much calmness as if he were going through one of 
the ordinary occurrences of every-day life, whilst the 
eyes of his companions glared with a frightful spirit 
of malevolence on my fellow-traveller. I had no 
sooner descended from the carriage than the poor 
courier was seized upon and dragged to the ground; 
he fell on his knees, and with clasped hands and im- 
ploring looks besought them for meicv, — " take ah\ all 

12 
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but life ; every amends that man could make, would 
he make ; he would give up all ; he had been de- 
ceived ; O, mercy ! mercy ! for Heaven's sake, grant 
me mercy ! " " Mercy," cried the man, with a still, 
quiet laugh, that curdled my very blood, — " mercy \ 
didst thou show mercy when others wept and prayed, 
and besought thee to save a father and a husband's 
life ? didst thou show mercy ? No ; you never 
thought it would soon be thy turn to sue and pray 
in vain for mercy; but I waste time; wretch that 
thou art ! " At these words, he raised his carbine, 
and, swinging it round his head with all his force, 
struck the unfortunate courier on the forehead ; and, 
ere I had time to interpose, the other two had buried 
their knives in his breast, and, with their leader, as- 
cended the eminence and disappeared. I raised the 
unhappy man in my arms ; his head fell back ; he 
spoke not a word ; and in a few moments breathed 
his last. I had the body conveyed to the next inn, 
and made a deposition of the circumstances before 
the commissary, who promised that no pains should 
be spared to bring the offenders to justice; but 
though I staid some months at Nice, I never after- 
wards heard the affair mentioned. 



THE FRENCH OFFICER. 

"Well," said I to myself, getting into the dili- 
gence to go from Havre to Paris, " a pretty day I 
shall have of it, to be crammed from sunrise till"|un- 
set in a jolting prison, face to face with a parcel of 
folks I have never befo e \avd e^^ crcv\" 
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To tell the truth, I was in a mood for grumbling ; 
and, on looking at my companions, there was nothing 
to soften it They were well dressed, to be sure, but 
there was a general air of coldness, distance, re- 
straint, that promised badly. 

"What are we waiting for?" I inquired, rather 
pettishly, of the conduct eur. 

" Only for Colonel Aubin ; and it wants a few min- 
utes of the time. Ay, yonder he comes." 

Hardly was the word said, before a genteel, ele- 
gantly-formed man, in a military dress and a blue 
Spanish cloak, made his appearance. In spite of 
large, black eyes and mustaches, the smile on a hand- 
some mouth with ivory teeth indicated habitual gayety 
and good humor. 

"Ah, gentlemen," said he, looking round on 
taking his seat, "I am glad to see we are full. A 
diligence is a dull affair, which nothing can make 
tolerable but good company." 

My blue-devils took flight in a minute. The officer 
had made his remark in such a pleasant tone that it * 
seemed immediately to banish the reserve and awaken 
the kind feelings of every one ; and the next mo- 
ment we were as merry as if we had been over a 
bottle of champagne. The colonel was the life of 
the party ; witty and easy, at the same time well-in- 
formed and polite. 

The diligence rolled on rapidly ; and, as we sud- 
denly turned round a hill that overhung the river, one 
of the passengers cried out, " There is Caudeback : 
what a beautiful landscape!" In a moment, every 
eye was directed through the windows, and fixed in 
admiration. It was, indeed, a lovely prospect. The 
valley below, swelling in gentle undulations, was 
covered with wheat and rye fields in their tenderest 
green, and far away roseHofty Y&\a Va. «titas&&w\taR.« 
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Not a fence or hedge-row broke the wide-spread sea 
of verdure; but here and there wooded spots with 
lofty trees lay like islands, and white cottages, sprin- 
kled over the scene, shone like so many distant sails. 
Just at our feet glided on the river, broad, still, and 
silvery, which, here making a bend, enclosed most of 
the valley in its semicircle. The day was one of the 
sweetest to give effect to picturesque beauty ; clear, 
without being dazzling, with a few light, white 
clouds now and then skimming across the sun, and 
varying the tints of the landscape beneath. Our 
handsome officer, who had hitherto been the life of 
the party by his wit, intelligence, and good humor, 
sank back in his seat, with his hand passed over his 
eyes. 

The diligence rattled on through the town, ascend- 
ed the hill beyond, and, entering a road bordered on 
either side by formal rows of apple trees, the beauti- 
ful landscape disappeared behind us. Once, and 
only once, as our lumbering vehicle was passing 
through the town, the officer looked hurriedly out 
of the windows, and, convulsively shrinking back, 
resumed his former position. I know not how it 
was, but his sudden and incomprehensible taciturnity 
seemed contagious. From being as gay as a wed- 
ding party, we became as grave as the attendants of a 
funeral. The officer was the first to break the si- 
lence, and, by his conversational powers, our former 
hilarity was soon restored. 

" And now, Monsieur FOfficier" said a passenger, 
" if I be not too bold, pray tell me why you were 
seized with such a fit of the blue-devils — you, * the 
gayest of the gay' — just when every one else was 
enraptured with the finest view on our route." 

The officer's countenance fell ; but he immediately 
regained an appearance of composure. 
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"I have no reason, gentlemen/' said he, " to 
make any mystery ; and perhaps my involuntary con- 
duct demands an explanation. I was in that town 
once before, and the sudden mention of it brought to 
memory one of the most eventful and awful scenes 
of my life — one which I cannot even think of now 
without shuddering. I would detail what, after five 
years, has lost little of its original intensity, did I not 
fear of tiring you." 

We all earnestly begged him to proceed, as we 
well perceived it was no ordinary circumstance that 
had produced such enduring effects on one of his 
temperament. 

" Five years ago, then," said the officer, " as I was 
on my way from Paris to Havre, to join my. regiment, 
the diligence, in passing through Rouen, took in an 
old gentleman and his daughter, whose whole air and. 
appearance bore the stamp of birth and education. I 
occupied a back seat, and, as they entered, I alter- 
nately offered it to both of them ; but they declined, 
coldly, though politely. The other seats were filled 
with young officers, destined for the same place as 
myself. They were all strangers to me ; yet, as there 
is a kind of freemasonry among military men, 
conversation soon became general and unrestrained 
among us. The father and daughter seemed alone 
excluded from the common gayety. It was not until 
after perhaps an hour, that I bethought me of the 
want of good feeling, not to say of politeness, in 
making these two individuals feel that they were the 
only strangers. I addressed some few indifferent 
words to the old gentleman, who replied readily and 
freely, and we soon got into a steady and interesting 
conversation. He now, of his own accord, requested 
me, as a favor, to exchange seats, as riding backward 
affected him. This change brought me alongside tk* 
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daughter ; not a little to my wishes, you may be sure, 
as I was gallant to all the sex, and especially to those 
having any pretension to beauty. I had not distinctly 
seen my fair fellow-traveller, on account of her veil 
and bonnet ; but a fine form, and glimpses of spar- 
kling, black eyes, and a lovely complexion, were quite 
enough. Never in my life did I use so much exertion 
to render myself interesting, and never with less suc- 
cess. She always answered me intelligently and po- 
litely, yet so very briefly, that, after several attempts, I 
desisted, and renewed my intercourse with the more 
sociable father. When we arrived at the hotel, in 
the town we have just passed, we officers agreed to 
sup together. The father and daughter withdrew to 
their apartments. Our supper was prolonged until 
pretty late in the night ; but, as we had to depart at the 
break of day, we at last separated to get a few hours' 
repose. Whether it was the fatigue of the journey, 
mental excitement, or the effect of an extra glass, I 
know not, but I felt no inclination to sleep. I took 
books out of my trunk, — novels, travels, and poetry, — 
but all to no purpose. My eye glanced over the pages 
in a kind of vacuity, that left no distinct impression 
on the mind. I looked out at the moon, and paced up 
and down the room with a vague feeling of impa- 
tience and unhappiness, for no assignable reason. It 
was so very still that the ticking of my watch struck 
me with a distinctness so painful, that I stopped it. 

" While in this state, I was startled by a voice quite 
near me, which I immediately knew for that of my 
fair fellow-traveller, warbling exquisitely, in a soft 
under-tone, the beautiful air ' Nel Corpo/ from the 
opera of Idalide. For a moment I experienced a thrill 
of satisfaction that a human being was awake, and so 
near me. On examination, I found that there was a 
door between my room and hers, apparently long 
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nailed up and disused. Two or three times I was on 
the point of tapping, and of attempting a conversa- 
tion; but the utter impropriety and indelicacy of such 
conduct have often struck me. As I was impatiently 
ruminating, she commenced in the same sotto voce the 
song from Trilby Lutrin, ' Ecoute.' I listened till 
she had concluded the first verse. Then, taking up 
the tune, I sang, loud enough for her to hear, the 
second verse, where Trilby replies to Jenny. Her 
voice immediately ceased, and, after a few light foot- 
steps and gentle movements, I heard no further noise 
in her chamber. I listened long and eagerly, and 
then reflected with compunction that I had taken an 
unwarrantable liberty in breathing one accent to a 
strange lady in her bed-room. 

" It must have been very late, when, wearied more 
in mind than body, I threw myself, without undress- 
ing, on the bed. As for sleep, I had no Expecta- 
tion of it. I did sleep, however — a sleep I shall 
never forget. Frequently I was awaked by sudden 
starts, and when I slumbered again I was surrounded 
by strange forms and faces, that stared frightfully at 
me, and shouted in my ear. My dreams eventually 
assumed greater distinctness on my senses. I seemed 
to hear tumultuous voices, the roaring of drums, the 
ringing of bells, and occasionally peals like thtmder. 
I felt oppressed by the glare of light. Even now, I am 
conscious of having suffered much in the throes of 
that deep and feverish sleep. A noise like thunder, 
and a violent vibration, startled me from my uneasy 
couch, and I sprang on the floor ; I looked around 
me with half-scattered senses; my dreams still con- 
tinued, for I heard the shouts and screams of hundreds 
of voices ; the drums rolled their alarms, as on the 
eve of battle; numerous bells clanged forth their 
jangling notes, and the room glared red with rapid 
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flashes, as if illuminated by the burstings of a vol- 
cano. Accustomed to danger, I soon collected my- 
self; I approached the window, and saw that the 
town was on fire, and that the conflagration was 
raging around the very spot where I was sleeping. 
It was the blowing up of a house in the vicinity that 
had suddenly aroused me. The wind blew high, and 
the flame, rolling on in broad sheets, was spreading 
from house to house. My hotel was evidently burn- 
ing ! It may well be supposed that I did not gaze 
long. I rushed toward my door ; but at the very mo- 
ment I recollected the lady near me. I paused — I 
confess it — but it was only a pause — whether I 
should not save myself. 'What, leave a helpless 
woman ! never ! ' I knocked violently at her door — 
this was not a time for ceremony ; I tried with all my 
strength to force an entry, but in vain ; the door re- 
sisted #iy utmost efforts. Meanwhile the light be- 
came more and more bright, and the noise of the 
crowd increased below, as if nearer and more numer- 
ous. I sprang to my door, and found it closed. I 
remembered, well, locking it before going to bed, and 
taking the key out, but had utterly forgotten where I 
had put it. After attempting to burst it open with 
-*iy foot, I essayed with a chair, and then a table, till 
both were shivered into fragments, without as much 
as shaking the solid fastenings. I relaxed my exer- 
tions, exhausted and bathed in perspiration. Once 
more I went to the window to try and ascertain my 
exact situation. I discovered that the conflagration 
was rapidly hemming me in, and that they were 
actively plying fire-engines, and now and then blow- 
ing up houses to try to arrest its progress. As I 
could see by the light that the street below was 
crowded with people, I determined to call for assist- 
ance. The window-sashes closed by a construction 
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that I did not understand, and my efforts to open 
them were unavailing. In my impatience, I dashed 
both hands through the panes of v glass, and, though 
severely cut by them, I felt no pain at the time. The 
smoke poured in so dense and hot through the aper- 
ture I had made, that I had to retire ; but, reaching 
the window a second time, I called loudly for aid. 
Amid the clamor of voices and the roaring of the 
flames, a cannon could scarcely have been heard. I 
hallooed till I was aware that it was in vain, and the 
stifling vapor drove me from my position. 

" The room began to be oppressively hot, and the 
floor parched my feet. I had faced death in a hun- 
dred battle-fields, and feared it not ; but to die thus 
amid excruciating and protracted torments ! I sank 
down on my bed in despair. The black smoke that 
had dashed against my window was now mingled 
with gushes of dark-red flame, that shivered the re- 
maining panes, and covered the room with a murky 
cloud. ' Good heavens ! ' I exclaimed, ' it is all over ! 
I have nothing to do but die like a man.' My eyes, 
irritated by the vapor, were filled with tears, and I 
could no longer distinguish objects; my body was 
scorching, and I panted for breath, inhaling at every 
respiration a poisoned atmosphere. At this time a 
loud splash rattled through the shivered panes, and I 
was deluged with a shower of water. The fire-en- 
gines were playing on the house, ajid the streams had 
penetrated my chamber. By the sudden affusion of 
cold water I was restored to life, and with it to hope. 
The air of the room was more clear and freshened. 
Once more I arose, resolved to make another effort at 
preservation. I seized the tongs and poker, and tried 
to force back the locks of the two doors. My strength 
seemed to increase with my desperation. I toiled till 
the skin was rubbed from my before lacerated hands, 
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and they were bathed in blood. It was all useless, 
and hope died thoroughly within me. Almost faint- 
ing, I staggered back against the wall. In that posi- 
tion I saw my reflection in a large Psyche; and, in 
spite of my absorbing situation, I was appalled at my 
appearance. My eyes were haggard and blood-shot- 
ten; my hair, bedewed with perspiration, hung in 
lank spikes ; my lips were black and parched, and the 
pallidness of my skin was frightfully contrasted with 
spots of soot, and streaks of gore from my bleeding 
hands. 

" What I have related was but the events of a few 
minutes; for hours seemed compressed in the hurried 
thoughts and rapid action of that horrid period. The , 
consummation was rapidly approaching. A wooden 
portico covered with tin, just under my window, had 
long resisted the furious element, and had been kept 
below ignition by the engines ; but at length, over- 
come by the intense heat from the neighboring 
houses, it spouted up in a pyramid of fire, that was 
borne by the wind, with whirls of smothering smoke, 
immediately into my room. My lungs were so over- 
come with the heated and deleterious air, that I felt 
choked ; my head swam round, and my knees were 
sinking under me. I remembered to have heard that 
there is always in such cases a layer of pure air 
near the floor, and I threw myself on my face. In 
fact I did breathe more freely there. I listened 
for human accents or movements in the house, but 
heard none. All at once the noise of the crowd sub- 
sided, and, from the few occasional shouts through 
speaking-trumpets, I understood that the house was 
about to be blown up. I almost felt relieved to think 
that this would speedily terminate my dreadful fate. 
While thus extended on the door, my eye caught the 
door-kej near me* I iemembero&. *&fc\Hm^&\»sY&\ 
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hung it on a nail just above, from whence it had 
fallen. A ray of hope rushed into my mind. I 
seized the key and gained the door ; but the dense, 
sulphureous medium into which I rose, overpowered 
my exhausted frame. I reeled round, and fell sense- 
less. I only remember that, as I sprang from the 
floor, it seemed to me I heard something like foot- 
steps and voices, and that, as I fell, a loud crash rang 
in my ears. 

" How long I lay insensible, I know not. When I 
recovered, I found myself on a bed in a handsome 
room, a gentleman in black, who I afterwards dis- 
covered was a physician, close by me, and several 
servants around. As soon as I moved, he begged me 
to remain quiet ; and, indeed, I had no other inclina- 
tion. I felt as if there was scarcely force in me to 
inhale or expire my breath. I had achings in my 
limbs and a soreness along my veins, especially in my 
arms ; but the worst of all was a most insufferable 
nausea. The burns were inconsiderable. My head 
was bathed in Cologne water, leeches applied to my 
chest, and iced water given me to drink, till finally 
the irritability of my stomach was allayed. It was, 
however, three days before I was restored to any 
thing like comfort. Even then I was as weak as a 
child ; but the disease was conquered. I had made 
many attempts to question my attendants, and they 
had as often positively refused to talk with me. 
When they saw me really convalescent, my queries 
were satisfied. How had I been saved 1 Who had 
thought of the stranger, when every one was intent on 
his own safety and that of his property T Who but 
woman, weak, timid woman, who, careless to the im- 
pulses of ambition, perils all when she can serve hu- 
manity ? My lovely neighbor had been awakened by 
her father a few minutes befcte, vsAVvaiv^ ^ \» " 
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place of safety. As soon as the inmates of the hotel 
were assembled, and she saw that one was missing, — 
that I was not there, — she besought the firemen, the 
landlord, the officers, her old father, to save me. 
They declared with one voice that the attempt was 
useless — madness. Hardly had her father left her to 
look after his trunks, when again she begged and im- 
plored the firemen, until, moved by her tears and a 
full purse, two of the strongest and most resolute 
offered to go. But who was to show them the way ? 
Before the question could well be asked, she rushed 
before them, while a scream was heard from every one 
near her. She led the way to the room she had so 
lately occupied, now almost as dark as night with 
smoke. The firemen recoiled till they saw her still 
press on. A sturdy blow from their axes, and the 
door flew in shivers. A fireman, rushing in, raised 
my lifeless body on his shoulders, while at the same 
time his companion had to catch up and bear off the 
heroic girl, who had sunk on the floor the moment 
she had seen my prostrate form. « Arid where is my 
preserver ? ' I exclaimed, when I had heard the his- 
tory. ' She is in the same hotel where you are at 
present/ said the physician ; ' but, with her delicate 
frame, her convalescence cannot be as rapid as yours.' 
The first use, you may rest assured, that I made of 
my returning health, was to visit one to whom I owed 
every thing. With my ardent gratitude, I should 
have been fascinated had I found her less beautiful, 
or less amiable ; as it was, I found her an angel. I 
will not tire you with the details of what may seem to 
you a mawkish love-story of common romance. Suf- 
fice it to say, that awful night, which still makes my 
blood run cold, made me what I still am — a happy 
husband" 
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The reign of Napoleon, worried and ransacked as 
it has been by the writers of memoirs, recollections, 
and histories, is a mine that still contains a multitude 
of rich, and, as yet, unexplored veins. The history 
of the secret associations that sprang up during the 
latter days of the empire, would form a most curious 
and interesting volume ; and there would be no lack 
of materials wherewith to fill it The Society of the 
United Brothers alone would furnish pages of the 
most intense and absorbing interest, while nothing 
could appeal more forcibly to the imagination, than 
the strange and dramatic episodes conneoted with its 
existence, and the details of its mysterious initiations. 
Perhaps a hundred incidents mighwbe related as 
striking and well conceived as the following. 

An officer of the French army, having incurred the 
suspicion or resentment of the emperor, thought it 
expedient to abandon his country, and take refuge in 
one of the Austrian provinces ; and here he became 
advised of and initiated into a society, the object of 
whose formation was to hurl to the ground the Co- 
lossus, whose arms smote and governed the whole 
continent of Europe with a sceptre of iron. One 
day, a letter was brought to him, containing the usual 
signs and pass-words of the society, and requiring 
him to repair, on the following night, to a secluded 
spot in a forest, where he would meet some of his 
associates. He went, but found nobody. The orders 
were repeated four times, at intervals of a few days ; 
and four times the officer sought the appointed 
place, with no better success than at first. On the 
fifth night of his appearance & \h& wutairaQ& % iS&ML 
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waiting some time, he was on the point of returning, 
when loud cries suddenly arrested his attention. 
Drawing his sword, he hastened to the spot whence 
they seemed to proceed, and was fired upon by three 
men, who, seeing that he remained unwounded, in- 
stantly took to flight ; but at his feet lay a bleeding 
corpse, in which, by the feeble light of the moon, he 
'n vain sought for tokens of animation. He was yet 
bending over the dead man, when a detachment of 
chasseurs, summoned, apparently, by the noise of the 
pistols that had been discharged at himself, came 
suddenly up, and arrested him as the assassin. He 
was loaded with chains, tried the next day, and con- 
demned to die for his supposed crime. His execu- 
tion was ordered to take place at midnight. 

Surrounded" by the ministers of justice, he was led, 
at a slow pace, by the light of torches, and amid the 
funereal tolling of bells, to a vast square, in the cen- 
tre of which was a scaffold, environed by horsemen ; 
beyond these were a numerous group of spectators, 
who muttered impatiently, and, at intervals, sent forth 
a cry of abhorrence. The victim mounted the scaf- 
fold; his sentence was read; and the last act of the 
tragedy was on the point of fulfilment, when an offi- 
cer let fall a word of hope. An edict had just been 
promulgated by the government,|offering pardon and 
life to any condemned criminal, who should disclose 
the members and secret tokens of a particular asso- 
ciation, the existence of which was suspected ; it was 
that of which the Frenchman, to whom these words 
were addressed, had lately become a member. He 
was questioned, but denied all knowledge ; they 
urged him to confess, with promises of additional 
reward ; his only reply was a demand of immediate 
death; and his initiation was completed. All that 
had passed was but a 4 rribte trial of his fidelity; 
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those who surrounded him wer& members of the 
society, and every incident that has been described, 
from the time of the first summons to the last fearful 
moment of expected death, was only a step in the 
progress of the fearful experiment, by which they 
sought to determine the trust-worthiness of the 
neophyte. 
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